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APPROACH, No. 30, Winter 1959. 


519. Leary, Paris. ‘Letter from Oxford,” pp. 14-18. Pleading for more 
Anglo-American rapport, Leary suggests that both English and Ameri- 
can poets have lessons to teach one another. The Americans need a 
“movement,” similar to the recent one in England, to clear the air and 
return to modern poetry “‘intelligence, common-sense, and craftsman- 
ship.” The English need the force and flexibility that Americans have 


brought to language. 
— Robert C. Jones 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XIV: 4, Winter 1958. 


520. Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Writer and the Teaching Profession,” 
pp- 293-305. To what can the writer in American society turn to make 
a living and still not sacrifice either his productivity or his integrity or 
both? Writers in the past have turned to journalism, farming, bank 
clerking, © ese gst. patronage, medicine, and teaching, among many 
others. Though university teaching brings academic “ ‘bondage,’ em- 
phasizes the critical over the creative, induces “‘oblomovian sloth and ste- 
rility,” and though it is generally conceded that ‘those who are genuinely 
dedicated writers cannot compromise their career by turning to teaching 
..., those who are devoted to writing as their major aim in life will con- 
tinue to remain productive.” 


521. Wetzel, Donald. “The Novelist as Teacher: A Point of View,” 
pe: 306-310. “If I were to advise any young person seriously interested in 

oming a novelist today, I would say . . . do not major in English, and 
do not plan to teach and write.” The reasons are many: (1) in a univer- 
sity the writer-teacher faces an approach to literature which is hostile to 
the creative approach; (2) he finds the alluring security deluding; (3) he 
soon goes ‘‘native’”; (4) he ‘‘will suffer a debilitating and endless quarrel, 
within himself, between the two innately conflicting worlds to which he 
lays claim”; (5) he will find teaching “essentially emasculating.” 


522. Walcutt, Charles C. “Myth in Action: The Virtues of Privation,” 
pp. 321-336. An investigation of “whether ideas originate in the masses”’ 
or whether thinkers formulate ideas which in turn attract men may be 
approached through the concept of myth. “A myth is a belief which 1s 
unconsciously held and which shapes or controls people’s basic attitudes 
toward themselves and their society.” Since America’s founding fathers 
did not view man to be equal, the idea of democracy is an example of a 
myth formulated by thinkers. Subsequent and lesser myths have altered 
the intellectual landscape. The first, The Virtues of Privation, depicts the 
downtrodden man as capable of great sacrifices, fortitude, and endurance. 
The second myth, Naturalism, has uncovered man’s basic instincts, thereby 
ppetine the way “to glorifying them.” The third myth, Primitivism, 
ooks back to the ‘“‘golden age of simplicity . . . when man was wise, 
reasonable and loving.” The democratic myth along with the subsequent 
myths is concerned with the glorification of common man. In the practi- 
cal application of these concepts, we see that progressive education distorts 
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the basic position of man. In the “name of democracy and individual 
rights,” the educators have destroyed the true balance between freedom 
and responsibility upon which democracy depends. Man can no longer 
develop discipline, self-control, and wisdom; and instead of admiring the 
Virtues of Privation, “‘we educate to produce intellectual privation.” 

— Charles D. Tate, Jr., and James Roberts 


BOOKS ABROAD, XXXIII: 1, Winter 1959. 


523. Jonas, Klaus W. ““W. Somerset Maugham: An Appreciation,” pp. 
20-23. A survey of Maugham’s long and varied career as the “‘last great 
professional writer of England”’ relates the writer’s life to his work and 
reveals an author not easily categorized. “In his dramatic works one senses 
the proximity of Oscar Wilde; the epic works vacillate between Naturalism 
and Impressionism; the exotic hue recalls the names of Joseph Conrad, 
Stevenson, and Kipling; and the disintegration of the novel form as well 
as the cultivation of the short story run parallel with the tendency of the 


youngest writers.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXII: 7, September-December 1958. 


524. Brenni, Vito J., and Betty Lee Spencer, comps. “Edna Ferber: A 
Selected Bibliography,” pp: 152-156. The following are included: by 
genre Miss Ferber’s novels, plays, short stories in collections and by first 
riodical publication, magazine articles, poetry; portraits of her; films 
ased on stories and plays by her; periodical articles about her, biographi- 
cal sketches in books and pamphlets; and reviews of her works. 


525. Kahn, Sy M. “Glenway Wescott: A Bibliography,” pp. 156-160. 
The brief introduction to this first bibliography of Wescott summarizes 
his career and points out the writer's chief contributions to American 
letters. Section One, “Writings by Wescott,” includes novels; short stories 
in collections, single stories published in book form, stories published in 
periodicals and anthologies; collected poetry, poetry in periodicals and 
anthologies; essays, literary criticism in book form, 
in — newspapers and anthologies, and as introductions to books; 
and miscellaneous writings, including art criticism. Section Two is devoted 
to writings about Wescott in books and in periodicals. 


526. Stratman, Carl J. ‘Unpublished Dissertations in the History and 
Theory of Tragedy, 1889-1957,” Pe: 161-164. This list and its continu- 
ation in future issues of BB will note some 859 items, “covering over 
one hundred colleges and universities in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, South Africa, and Wales.” It will include disserta- 
tions “devoted to the history and theory of tragedy from Aristotle to the 
present day,” as well as those which treat of tragedy in general and those 
concerned with tragedy in specific playwrights and critics and in a few 
novelists like Hardy, Hawthorne, and Melville. The first portion of this 
list gives general works without respect to the country or period and part 
of a list of works under the heading “England,” including general ones, 
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works dealing with the medieval period and medieval writers, and general 
works concerned with the 16th century. Future portions of this list will 
continue this pattern, including dissertations on individual writers by 


period. (To be continued.) 


527. Wilbanks, Evelyn Rivers. ‘The Physician in the American Novel, 
1870-1955,” pp. 164-168. This list, in alphabetical order by author, in- 
cludes only novels in which the physician is the main character. The list 


contains approximately 400 titles. 
— Helmut E. Gerber 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, II: 2, Winter 1959. 


528. Krutch, Joseph Wood. ‘The Autobiography of My Friend Mark 
Van Doren,” pp. 13-16. Discussed as teacher and writer by one of his 
oldest friends, Van Doren is seen as “poet through and through,” a mod- 
ern poet who has never belonged to ‘any cult or school” and whose 
criticism, like his thinking in general, ‘‘consists . . . of the leaps and 
flights of a poet into” the essence of the problem, as in his discussions of 
Don Quixote and Thomas Mann. 


529. Dupee, F. W. “Lolita in America,” pp. 35-39. Though the idea for 
Lolita came to Nabokov in Paris in 1939, he wrote it in America, so that 
the work “probably symbolizes the process, compounded of fear and 
fascination, disgust and laughter, by which he has become an American 
writer.” Before it was printed (1955) by the Olympia Press of Paris, 
Lolita had a history of rejection by four well-known American firms, not 
alone because of fear of censorship and because of his “comparative ob- 
scurity,”’ but also because of his failure to conform to the prevailing lit- 
erary tastes of emphasis on “the national origins of literature’ and on 
immorality and violence made respectable as melodrama. The subsequent 
suppression in France and reception in America are discussed. Reviews 
skirt the book’s unpleasant aspects and call it ‘‘a Comic Masterpiece.” 
Lolita has helped to transform American literary feeling from a “yearning 
conservatism” to a “yearning dissidence.” 


530. Barrett, William. ‘How I Understand Less and Less Every Year,” 
pp. 44-48. Samuel Beckett’s subjects ‘‘are the immemorial ones of human 
art and thought: the passage of time and the incomprehensible and ques- 
tionable identity of the self,” which remains after he strips the human 
animal as “something transcendent and unkillable.’”” The Unnamable, 
in which the truth of the self is seen as covered by the “‘tyranny of words,” 
is the culmination of a literary pattern begun in Chap. 6 of Murphy: 
Murphy’s mind divided into layers of light (as the satire in Murphy 
directed against “the indecently savage” external world), semi-dark (the 
“vague . . . reveries’” of Molloy), and dark (the region of The Unnam- 
able). The trilogy—Molloy, Malone Dies, The Unnamable—progtesses 
toward a dissolution of form and “digs at a reality,” like most modern 
work, “in the formless depths of existence.” ‘Perhaps just because of the 
narrowness of his novelistic preoccupations, and by the intensity of this 
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narrowness, he may reveal the spiritual uncertainty that underlies all the 


aesthetic ferment he and other modern artists have created.” 
— John B. Shipley 


THE COMMONWEAL, LXIX: 14, January 2, 1959. 


531. Krim, Seymour. “King of the Beats,” pp. 359-360. Jack Kerouac’s 
The Dharma Bums is ‘gentler and less pretentious than both On The 
Road and The Subterraneans’”’; and the mood of the hero is more “thought- 
ful and introspective” than previously. However, Kerouac’s “‘back-to- 
nature theme in the present book is obviously part of his total drive for a 
direct, vitalistic marriage with reality in all its senses.” Comparisons be- 
tween him and Thomas Wolfe are misleading; he does not have the 
“verbal equipment or majesty of Wolfe at his best,” and in his latest book 
the writing is ‘‘thin.’”” Once Kerouac was committed to his method of 
composition—the “spontaneous bop prosody” of Allen Ginsberg—he was 
able to reach his most significant literary achievement, i.e., he ‘succeeded 
in letting some of the real experience of our decade escape into his pages 
in crude, free-swinging, even shapeless form.” These experiences he 
neither looks down upon nor evaluates; “he is determined simply to find 


joy in his life, even at extravagant cost and risk.” 
— Bernard P. Farragher 


CRITIQUE (Paris), 11 Année XIV: 139, Décembre 1958. 


532. Nathan, Monique. ‘Une Nouvelle Avant-Garde?” pp. 1011-1019 
(Review article on Declaration [London, 1957}, Les Jeunes Gens en 
Colére Vous Parlent [Paris, 1958}, Jack Kerouac, On the Road {New 
York, 1957}, “San Francisco Scene,” Evergreen Review, No. 2 [1957}.) 
The Beat Generation and the Angry Young Men have little in common but 
contemporaneity in disillusionment and the merit of alerting those who 
were sleeping in shameful intellectual comfort. The AYM are diversified 
intellectuals, somewhat morbidly nihilistic for lack of a heroic or religious 
alternative. The BG protest against the intellectualism of the university 
mandarinate and against America’s “square,” gutless civilization. The BG 
trust individual energy, sanctify the sexually es hero, find authenticity 
in the deracinated Negro, and believe that the cosmos is harmonious for 
those tough enough to hold their own. In the final analysis the BG chant 
the old romantic American epic dream of a frontier New Jerusalem. (In 


French. ) 
— J. Max Patrick 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XXXVIII: 4, Winter 1959. 


533. Hamilton, Kenneth. “Boon or Thorn? Joyce Cary and Samuel 
Beckett on Human Life,”’ pp. 433-442. The value of human existence, 

tessed in two modern novel triologies, is viewed optimistically by 
Joyce Cary in Herself Surprised, To Be a Pilgrim, and The Horse’s Mouth; 
and pessimistically by Samuel Beckett in Molloy, Malone Dies, and The 
Unnamable. Because knowledge of existence involves significance, Cary’s 
view is the better. 
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534. Tomkinson, Grace. “Dorothy M. Richardson, Pioneer,” pp. 465- 
471. Dorothy M. Richardson, the least well known of the most important 
novelists of the first half of our century—James Joyce, Marcel Proust, D. 
H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf—was the most original of them all. Miss 
Richardson became known as the first to use the “‘stream-of-consciousness”’ 
technique, a literary label which she characterized as standing alone, “iso- 
lated by its perfect imbecility.””. The influence of her technique may be 
traced in novelists who may never have read her work. 

— Keith Rinehart 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LI: 1, December 1958. 


535. Melchiori, Giorgio. “Yeats’ ‘Beast’ and the Unicorn,” pp. 10-23. 
Yeats’s beast, symbolizing the advent of a new cycle of civilization which 
is to destroy the previous cycle, appeared in his work in continually chang- 
ing form. In Where There Is Nothing this beast first appears as a uni- 
corn, a symbol Yeats considered superior since it would provide “‘a sense 
of superhuman glory and spiritual triumph” instead of merely the “obscure 
impression of terror’ created by the brazen-winged beast. This symbol 
had several sources: (1) a painting by Gustave Moreau, “Ladies and 
Unicorns’; (2) the end papers of the magazine The Dome; (3) one of 
Yeats’s titles in the Rosicrucian Order, Monocris (or Monoceros) de 
Astris, the Unicorn from the Stars. The unicorn became one of his most 
cherished symbols, and he used it extensively until, as an image of violent 
birth, it gave way to the mounting stallion, as in “Tom at Cruachan.” 

— Arnold B. Fox 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVIII: 2, February 1959. 


536. Van Nostrand, Albert D. ‘After Marquand, the Deluge,” pp. 55- 
65. A vast production of economic centered novels followed Marquand’s 
Point of No Return (1949). Of these novels, the five most successful (as 
determined by sales) are Executive Suite (1952), Cash McCall (1954), 
The Power and the Prize (1954), The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit 
(1955), and The Empire—and Martin Brill (1956). “In one way or 
another all five of these subsequent novels have stylized the determin- 
ism present in Point of No Return. They have exaggerated and reshaped 
its fictional correlatives. The narratives differ. But in all these books, 
a particular business enterprise becomes both the emblem and index of 
‘the system.’”’ The “trespass lies in the sameness’; consequently, the 
novels are symptomatic of the condition of “overproduced fiction” in the 
American book-trade. 

— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, IX: 1, January 1959. 


537. Gillie, Christopher. ‘Sense and Sensibility: An Assessment,” pp. 
1-9. Sense and Sensibility in part concerns “the influence of money on 
human virtues.” Marianne’s misdirected wim, leads her to take money 
for granted, an attitude which in turn reflects derogatorily on her sensi- 


bility. Elinor’s sense and her recognition of the value of money as well 
as its limitations expose her static qualities “of patience, endurance, and 


_ 
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detachment.” Similarly, other characters “are counterpoised so as to reflect 
reciprocal comments”: Mrs. Jennings, in her attitude toward money, 
parodies Mrs. Dashwood; Lady Middleton parodies Marianne’s sensibility; 
Mrs. Palmer parodies Elinor’s sense; John Dashwood and Robert Ferrar 
in different ways parody sense; and so on. Ironically, however, in achiev- 
ing happiness, there is little difference between “‘the fate of those hood- 
winked money” and the fate of those who are not taken in by it. 


538. Gregor, Ian. “The Fox: A Caveat,” pp. 10-21. Despite F. R. Leavis, 
and others who regard ‘‘The Fox” as one of Lawrence’s best stories, the 
author’s intention is not achieved, and the story has no “point’’; it is 
immoral in Lawrence’s sense because “the artist puts his thumb in the 
scale, to pull down the balance to his own predilection.” In identifying 
the fox with the boy, Lawrence has  ggweg: the symbol to overwhelm 
the reality, for the boy becomes the fox, not in the sense of a vital life- 
force but as a “wanton destroyer of human order.” So also Banford, the 
“tiresome old maid,’ unconvincingly becomes “frightening . . . unnatural 
. . evil.” Lawrence puts his thumb in the scale here in order to force 
upon the reader acceptance of Banford’s death as inevitable, the result of 
a natural human action. Finally, Lawrence intrudes constantly to convert 
the passive March into a more vital person than she has, in fact, been. 


539. Donoghue, Denis. “Christopher Fry's Theatre of Words,” pp. 37- 
49. Fry's early plays, up to The Dark Is Light Enough (1954), in their 
language, lack “discrimination, discipline, the ideas of order and decorum, 
a sense of the relation between a writer’s responsibility to words and his 
responsibility to things.” In The Dark Is Light Enough, the impairing 
“verbal eccentricities” are largely eliminated, the writing becomes more 
frugal, details are “sanctioned by character and situation,” but even in this 
play there is some evidence that Fry still uses ideas “to make verbal show- 
cases.” He lacks a histrionic sense and he has a “sentimental direction.” 


540. Cockshut, A. O. J. “Favoured Sons; the Moral World of Angus 
Wilson,” pp. 50-60. A close examination of the moral dilemma of Ber- 
nard Sands (Hemlock and After) reveals that he undergoes four crises. 
Throughout the novel Wilson seems to condemn aspects of Sands’s moral 
nature as they appear in other characters but at the same time to sympa- 
thize increasingly with Sands as moral confusion closes in on him. The 
title seems to suggest a comparison of Sands’s posthumous influence for 
good with Socrates’s similar posthumous influence. Wilson in this novel 
as well as in Anglo-Saxon Attitudes “requires . . . a humanism that is 
practical, but which comprehends guilt, despair, and his obsession with 
the abysses of human nature, a humanism which goes beyond the pleasure 
principle.” 


541. West, Paul. “Symbol and Equivalent; the Poetry of Industrialism,” 
pp. 61-71. This analysis of the problems of modern pose in attempting 
to create a new myth with which to express modern life shows that many 
of them reject or evade the treatment of modern industrial life and sub- 
stitute ‘‘for the ideal of honesty that of a merely narrow beauty . . . [by] 
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writing about certain subjects which are time-honored and not a little 
worn.” Until ‘someone has devised a self-sufficient modernism,” the 
tradition can be fused with modern subject matter as a means of expressing 
modern life. Novelists like Maxence van der Meersch, Rex Warner, Wells, 
Junger, Kafka, and Camus have to some extent successfully expressed 
modern life. Poets such as Eliot, Whitman, and Hart Crane only occasion- 


ally have attained a comprehensive vision. 
— Helmut E. Gerber 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XI: 4, Octobre-Décembre 1958. 


542. McDiarmid, Matthew P. ‘‘The Influence of Robert Garnier on Some 
Elizabethan Tragedies,” pp. 289-302. Though the French dramatist 
Garnier’s plays had a limited effect upon the form of Elizabethan drama, 
mainly on that of the closet-plays of the Pembroke coterie and other 
educated aristocrats, his epical style actually “exerted a very considerable 
influence on’ its ‘adoption of rhetorical attitudes . . . proper to the 
relationship” of the heroes “to the gods or the State.’ Character portrayal 
in and lines and scenes from Garnier’s plays are compared with the same 
elements in Tamburlaine, the anonymous Locrine (ca. 1591-92), George 
Peele’s The Battle of Alcazar, and the anonymous Selimus (1594) and 
Caesars Revenge (ca. 1595-96) to substantiate the point that Garnier is 
the source “for the energy and elevation of the heroic manner that is so 
characteristic of the language of these plays.” 


543. Lagarde, Fernand. ‘Les Sources de The White Devil,” pp. 303-309. 
Gunnar Boklund’s excellent study, The Sources of The White Devil 
(1957), has shown that the sources were either the still unidentified 
original Italian version of the Fagger Newsletter account of Vottoria 
Accoramboni’s career or a lost English adaptation of the Newsletter and 
John Florio’s A Letter Lately Written from Rome ... (London, 1585), 
whose contents Webster seule got by word of mouth. The possibility 
of Spanish influence on the play remains, however, to be explored. Bok- 
lund’s ingenious theory leaves, nevertheless, some details in the dark which 
only a third source or an original very different from its translation in the 
Newsletter can explain: among other instances, no source describes, as 
does Webster, Francesco de’ Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, as extra- 
ordinarily fat. His theory, furthermore, sometimes prevents Boklund from 
recognizing that Webster modified historical fact to suit his dramatic 
purpose, as when Vittoria becomes the Duke of Bracciano’s mistress in- 
stead of, as actually happened, his wife. (In French.) 


544. Bonnerot, L. “De Quelques Livres Récents sur Wordsworth,” pp. 
310-322. Most of the recent critical studies of Wordsworth have not 
advanced our understanding of him or of his spiritual journey beyond the 
ence of Emile Legouis and Helen Darbishire. One exception is 

ary Moorman’s William Wordsworth: A Biography. The Early Years, 
1770-1803 (1957), which, though an excellent biography without pre- 
tensions to definitiveness, perhaps places a dangerous emphasis on The 
Prelude as “ ‘the chief textbook’” of biographical fact, because neither 
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she nor other commentators realize fully enough the importance of the 
youthful poem The Vale of Esthwaite as the seed-bed of the idea of 
“retrospect” which is at the center of Wordsworth’s poetry and philoso- 
phy. But Mrs. Moorman has understood better than any of her predeces- 
sors the importance of that impressionism, which as an essential aspect of 
his genius may serve as a critical touchstone. Other studies point to the 
most likely path of future exploration: the application of stylistic and 
word analysis to the ‘‘‘ undefined borderiand between the physical and 
mental life,’” wherein lies the permanent greatness of Wordsworth. 
Among other works studied are F. M. Todd, Politics and The Poet 
(1957); Z. S. Fink, The Early Wordsworthian Milieu . . . (1958); 
W. J. B. Owen, Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1957); and 
Florence Marsh, Wordsworth’s Imagery. A Study in Poetic Vision (1952). 
(In French.) 


545. Blondel, Jacques. “Emily Bronté: Récentes Explorations,” pp. 323- 
330. Emily Bronté’s poems, dealing with the myth of Gondal, contain a 
“subjective” kernel that reveals the role that this myth played in her life, 
but for the most part her recourse to this myth became a convention that 
srangled true creativeness. In admitting the profound linkage between the 
soems and Wuthering Heights, we must recognize that the continuity of 
er inspiration, which tried to find itself in the poems, was liberated only 
in the novel. If one acknowledges a certain affinity between the religious 
thinking of Frederic Denison Maurice and the sentiments expressed under 
the “‘gondalian” masque, the fire that devours the lovers in the novel is 
something else. Though Emily Bronté, like Denison, repudiated the 
narrow concept of predestination, the important distinction between their 
attitudes comes out in her treatment of Heathcliff. If autobiographical 
experience is at the heart of the novel, it is surcharged by an internal 
conflict in the author over the problem of good and evil—a recognition 
that a new harmony based on traditional morality (figured in the Lintons 
and Earnshaws) remains posed against her belief in Heathcliff, even 
though she knows she is wrong. She was unable to lose the identity of 
the self in artistic creation. There remain, however, two reefs to avoid: 
the identification of the author of Wuthering Heights with Emily Bronté 
and the isolation of the author of the novel from the author of the Gondal 
poems. Among works examined are Fanny Ratchford, Gondal’s Queen: 
A Novel in Verse (1955); C. Day Lewis, Notable Images of Virtue 
(1954) ; Miriam Allott, “ “Wuthering Heights’: The Rejection of Heath- 
cliff?” Essays in Criticism, VIII (January 1958), 27-47 (See AES 1:4, 
Item 440); and Georges Bataille, “Emily Bronté et le mal,” in La 
Littérature et le mal (1957). (In French.) 


546. Bordeaux, André. “La Personnalité d’Hilaire Belloc et Sa Réputa- 
tion d’Ecrivain,” pp. 331-337. An examination of recent studiés of Belloc, 
for the most part written by Catholics, shows that they (except Lord Stan- 
ley of Alderley) are more concerned with asserting the man’s greatness 
against former enemies and present indifference than with evaluating his 
literary output. Two writers (J. B. Morton and Reginald Jebb) disagree 
about the 


epth of his melancholy and its influence upon his work— 
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pore a central problem. Despite a total egoism, which produced his 
lack of respect for his fellow man and which enthralled some and irritated 
others, and despite his ‘‘ ‘secret pleasure in shocking,’ ’’ Belloc was serious, 
however, in his attack upon received ideas, which aggressiveness because 
he was a Catholic in a Protestant nation formed the basis of his historical 
writings. A soldier of the Church, who dissipated his energies in charging 
in all directions at once, he possessed, nevertheless, a style, varied as his 
moods, which in its unity of tone sometimes achieved great art and which 
will assure him some day of a solid reputation as a writer. Among the 
works studied are Morton, Hilaire Belloc, a Memoir (1955); Eleanor 
and R. Jebb, Testimony to Hilaire Belloc (1956); Robert Speaight, The 
Life of Hilaire Belloc (1957); and Hilaire Belloc, The Cruise of the 
Nona, ed. with Introduction by Lord Stanley of Alderley (1955). (In 


French.) 
— John B. Shipley 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 1, Spring 1958. 


547. “Afternoon of an Author,” pp. 1-2. “This selection of twenty un- 
collected stories and essays” published by Scribner’s contains ‘probably 
the most neglected body of work by a major American author.” These 
and other Basil Duke Lee stories and Pat Hobby stories constitute at least 
one “neat episodic novel.” 


—_——_——, No. 2, Summer 1958. 
548. “1917 Nassau Herald Class Elections.” This issue of four pages 
contains notes on first editions of The Beautiful and the Damned and 


The Great Gatsby. 
— John H. Wrenn 


————_,, No. 3, Fall 1958. 

549. Weston, John C., Jr. “Two Notes on The Great Gatsby,” p. 1. Nick 
Says at one point that the writing of the book was within one year of 
Gatsby’s death, at another point two years after Gatsby’s death. Is the 
discrepancy a careless error, or is Fitzgerald attempting to add to the 
illusion that Nick is actually doing the writing? 


550. Dillingham, William B. ‘Two Notes on The Great Gatsby,” p. 1. 
Fitzgerald errs in establishing the age of Pammy Buchanan—born before 
or during the summer of 1919 whereas Daisy meets Tom in the middle of 
the spring of 1919. 


551. “Beloved Infidel,” p. 2. ‘‘Sheilah Graham provides more informa- 
tion about Fitzgerald’s last years than is available anywhere else.” 


—_——_——., No. 4, Winter 1959. 

552. Weston, John C., Jr. “From Romance to Ritual,” p. 2. A query: Is 
the resemblance already demonstrated between The Great Gatsby and The 
Waste Land furthered b 

as castration symbols ? 


y a consideration of Fitzgerald’s treatment of noses 
— Robert A. Davies 


— 
= 
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THE GEORGIA REVIEW, XII: 4, Winter 1953. 


553. Stuart, Jesse, Elizabeth Stevenson, Mildred White Greear, and Ralph 
McGill. “Byron Herbert Reece, In Memoriam,” pp. 359-375. The four 
contributors to the memorial give some personal reminiscences of their 
acquaintance with the man and his ey. Stuart tells of his intercession 
with his publisher on Reece’s behalf and the consequent publication of 
Reece’s first book of poetry. Miss Stevenson writes of his evocation of his 
native north Georgia countryside in his poetry. Mrs. Greear writes of the 
man’s personality, of the combination within him of gaiety and the tragic 
elements which led to his suicide. McGill gives an account of his personal 
acquaintance with Reece and of Reece’s reaction to illness which apparent- 
ly motivated his suicide. 

554. Suckow, Ruth. “The Surprising Anthony Trollope,” pp. 388-395. 
Trollope’s novels, for long neglected because of their reputed ‘‘Victorian 
propriety,” returned to considerable popularity about the period of the 
Second World War, perhaps because they “seemed to offer a reassuring 
stability.” His novels offer not only technical accomplishment, but “‘certain 
ethical and spiritual qualities . . . health, sanity, fairness, and justice 
seasoned with mercy.’ He became a novelist who displayed ‘‘steadfast- 
ness, firm truthfulness, large humanity, moral comprehension, and . . . 
power to rise through and above great difficulties.” 


555. Olney, Clarke. ‘Edgar Allan Poe—Science-Fiction Pioneer,” pp. 
416-421. Poe, generally recognized as the originator of the modern detec- 
tive story, has not been so widely acknowledged as the progenitor of the 
science-fiction tale. There are earlier examples of science-fiction, but Poe 
was “the first writer of science-centered fiction to base his stories firmly 
on a rational kind of extrapolation, avoiding the supernatural. This has 
proved to be the underlying convention of science-fiction.’” Poe’s six 
science-fiction stories are not among his best stories or among the best 
science-fiction stories, “but Poe should be looked upon not as a master 
but as a pioneer of modern science-fiction.” 


556. Turner, Arlin. “Realism and Fantasy in Southern Humor,” pp. 451- 
457. In the formal literature of the Old South one finds little robust 
humor. During this period in the South and Southwest, however, there 
arose from the soil the most significant American humor. “Extravagant, 
unlettered, raucous . . . it knew little reverence and it strained at the bonds 
of accepted taste.”” The tales of such Southern or Southwestern humorists 
as Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Thomas Bangs Thorpe, Joseph Glover 
Baldwin, and George Washington Harris illustrate the tendency toward a 
combination of “realism and fantasy, of the fabulous and the common- 


place.” 
— H. Grady Hutcherson 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, II: 2, Winter 1959. 


557. Davis, Douglas M. ‘The “Turn of the Screw’ Controversy,” pp. 7- 
11. If we may grant that James in this story was trying to write a “thriller” 
for the modern man, “why have so many critics gone to so many disparate 
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lengths to prove that it is something else’’---a case study in neurotic per- 
version, allegory of the Garden of Eden, etc.? Two reasons are suggested: 
our modern distaste for simplicity of motive or form, and our demand for 
cleverness in explication. “‘Explication must confine itself to what the 
work examined actually does, not what it might do; furthermore, simplici- 
ty of motive and form must be labe!led as such, no matter how unrespect- 
able it is in our eyes.” 


558. Lamberts, J. J. “Bibliography VI: Linguistics,” pp. 21-24. A 
“beginner’s’ list of books, periodicals, and anthologies dealing with 


linguistic science. 
— Robert C. Jones 


ITALICA, XXXV: 4, December 1958. 


559. Corrigan, Beatrice. ‘Translation of Pellico’s ‘Francesca,’ ’’ pp. 235- 
241. Despite Conrad Zaccetti’s assertion in 1920 that Pellico, to fois his 
own reputation, began the tradition that Byron had started to translate 
“Francesca,” Corrigan, by recent personal detective work in England, has 
found letters between John Murray, Lord Byron, and J. C. Hobhouse 
showing that Byron was indeed to have worked on the translation in 
1820-1821, before both Byron and Hobhouse seem to have lost interest 


in the project. 
— Robert Henry Flood 


JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN LINGUISTIC ASSOCIATION, IV: 
2, Fall 1958. 


560. Drysdale, P. D., W. F. Mackey, and M. H. Scargil. “Pitch and Stress 
as Phonemes: Analysis or Synthesis?” pp. 61-62. The Trager and Smith 
analysis of pitch and stress is objectionable in that it offers discrete pho- 
netic items as phonemes. 


561. Seary, E. R. ‘The French Element in Newfoundland Place Names,” 
Pp. 63-69. Newfoundland’s French place names show the usual reflection 
of occupations, animals, and the like. Breton influence and the interplay 
of French and Portuguese or French and English names are also evident. 


562. Hamilton, Donald E. ‘Notes on Montreal English,” pp. 70-79. The 
survey on which these notes are based represents ‘‘the usage of the younger 
generation of {high-school} educated, English-speaking [native} residents 
of Montreal.’ Montreal usage differs in some notable respects from 
Ontario usage, as well as from that Northern United States usage which 
it generally resembles more closely than it does British English. 

— Clyde Hankey 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XX: 1, January 1959. 


563. Baron, Hans. ‘The Querelle of the Ancients and the Moderns as a 
Problem for Renaissance Scholarship,” pp. 3-22. This article reexamines 
the belief, maintained in John B. Bury’s Fhe Idea of Progress, Richard F. 
Jones's “The Background of The Battle of the Books,” and John H. 
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Randall’s The Making of the Modern Mind, that the Renaissance substi- 
tuted the authority of the ancients for the authorities of the Middle Ages 
and that the servility of modern minds to the ancients was not broken 
until the scientific rationalism of Francis Bacon and George Hakewell in 
the 17th century. Baron points to evidence going as far back as 14th- 
century Italy to show that Renaissance Humanists promoted a modernist 
optimism, based partly on a cyclical view of history: “From the early 
Quattrocento, humanistic historiography had learnt to see in the Imperium 
Romanum, as in all other products of human life, a natural phenomenon 
which, when its life-span was over, must give way to the new creations of 
later epochs.”” Among this evidence is Flavio Biondo’s Histories from the 
Decline of the Roman Empire, Machiavelli's Discourses, Vasari’s Lives of 
the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, Juan Luis Vives’s 
De Disciplinis, Leonardo Bruni’s History of the Florentine People and 
Vita di Dante, Matteo Palmieri’s Della Vita Civile, Giannozzo Manetti’s 
De Dignitate Hominis, Leon Battista Alberti’s On Painting, Sperone 
Speroni’s Dialogo delle Lingue. These early Humanists derive evidence 
for their optimism, moreover, not from scientific advance but from great 
contemporary works of art and literature. 


564. Colie, Rosalie L. “Spinoza and the Early English Deists,” pp. 23- 
46. Contemporaries after Spinoza’s death knew little about his life, and 
that little was mostly unfavorable. An examination of Spinoza’s reputation 
in England during the half century following the publication of Practatus 
Theologico-Politicus (1670) reveals the attack of the Cambridge Platonists 
Henry More and Ralph Cudworth, and their Christian humanist follow- 
ing; the opposition of bishops of the Church of England—though George 
Berkeley at least took him seriously—scientists, and philosophers. Several, 
including Jonathan Swift, recognized in Spinoza, Hobbes, and Vanini the 
ancestors of deistic thought in England. Because early English deists 
could not rely too heavily on such figures as Hobbes without incurring the 
charge of atheism, they turned instead to Locke and Spinoza, holding that 
a viable politics depended on a correct understanding of man’s relation to 
God. The point had important political implications: the Tractatus was 
first published in English in 1689, part of the defense for King William's 
“Glorious Revolution.” After 1689, Spinoza’s arguments in favor of 
religious toleration and against miracles such 
Englishmen as Blount, Charles Gildon, and John Toland. Spinoza’s 
metaphysical arguments also gave support to Anthony Collins. By 1720, 
with the publication of Jean Colerus’s Life of B. de Spinoza in English, 
Spinoza had achieved a reputation for personal virtue and integrity, 
though the orthodox continued to abhor his “irreligion” and “impiety.” 


565. Piper, Herbert. ‘The Pantheistic Sources of Coleridge’s Early 
Poetry,” pp. 47-59. Coleridge’s early long poems, Joan of Arc Book IV 
and Religious Musings, contain a well-defined pantheistic and apocalyptic 
theory of the nature of the world. The ideas in this theory derive from 
san Priestley and Erasmus Darwin, and find a common ancestry in the 


pre 


evolutionary French ideas of Diderot and de Maupertuis. Coleridge’s 
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connection with them comes in 1794 with the whe conversion to Uni- 
tarianism and in 1795 with his reading of The Botanic Garden. 
— Keith Rinehart 


LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, August 29, 1958. 


566. “Our Colossal Dad,” p. 482. From his extended preface to the 
collected plays, we learn that Arthur Miller became aware of his true 
theme after eight or nine unsuccessful plays, and was then able to achieve 
success. Although A// My Sons yields its entire content on first acquaint- 
ance, it reveals Miller’s awareness that something was wrong with “Our 
Colossal Dad,” as Auden has called him. And the handling of the shame- 
fully other-directed fathers is improved in the subsequent plays. From 
the plays and the preface we can also see how inadequate is Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s treatment (in his revised version of The American Drama Since 
1918) of this descendant of Ibsen who has already influenced many 
younger playwrights, including John Osborne. 


567. “The New England Tradition,” p. 483. Since, for the last 100 years, 
American literature seems to represent successive stages in overthrowing 
the domination of New England, it appears at least highly controversial 
for Frank O’Connor to say that he attributes all the good literature in 
America to New England, including the works of Willa Cather and 
Katherine Anne Porter. But when we realize that the Middle West was 
settled by New Englanders and that the descendants of the first ministers, 

rofessors, and businessmen are still there and still maintain their New 

ngland ties, and when we also reread the New England literature of the 
19th century and see that almost all later American literature is there in 
embryo, we see that Mr. O’Connor'’s statement is both true and important. 


——_—_——, September 5, 1958. 

568. “Idea and Image,” p. 497. The concepts of the poetic image have 
been so various that we may say there is no central meaning for it, but 
rather a family of meanings. In a recent talk reprinted in The Listener, 
Miss Rosemund Tuve has discussed the various ways critics for 150 years 
have approached the images or imagery of Paradise Lost. Victorian critics 
overemphasized their merely descriptive function; the early Pound and 
Eliot thought the images too general. But Miss Tuve claims that the 
images are truly rhetorical, persuading us “to embrace or reject some- 
thing’: there is constant, directed evaluation. Symbol hunters, says Miss 
Tuve, destroy imagery, for if all quests are one Quest, we are left with 
faceless abstractions. In Paradise bos the images contribute to the per- 
suasiveness of ideas on liberty, authority, dignity, order, impulse, and the 
palm not to be won without dust and heat. Thus, imagery is contributory 
to idea, paramount in all great poetry. 


569. Hill, A. G. “A Medieval Victorian,” p. 504. Few, today, have 
heard of Kenelm Henry Digby, born in Dublin in 1796 and graduated 
from Trinity College, Combeidge in 1819. Inspired in his youth by the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott he worked tirelessly for medieval ideas and 


= 
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the medieval way of life through many decades of the 19th century. 
Though readers of his works were few, they were influential: he had 
some share in the revival of Gothic building and affected the subject 
matter of literature in writers as unlike as Monckton Milnes, Aubrey de 
Vere, Tennyson, Disraeli, Charlotte Yonge, Charles Reade, and Ruskin; 
he influenced Burne-Jones and William Morris; among his friends were 
Wordsworth, Landor, and Coventry Patmore. 


—_—_——,, September 12, 1958. 

570. ‘Three Modes in Poetry,” p. 512. Recently, in a fascinating book, 
Professor Josephine Miles has considered English poetry as falling into 
three modes: the clausal, phrasal, and balanced; or the predicative, sub- 
lime, and classical. The clausal or active peer mode, with its pre- 
dominance of verbs, is the native English one from Chaucer, Skelton, 
Wyatt, Donne, and Cowley, through Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and 
Browning, to Robert Frost and W. H. Auden. This mode makes for 
natural, vigorous discourse in verse. Opposite is the phrasal mode, which 
the 18th century got from Spenser through Milton, the mode of Akenside, 
Thomson, Gray, Collins, Blake and Keats, and which is later seen in the 
work of Whitman, Tennyson, Ezra Pound, the Imagists, and Dylan 
Thomas. 


571. “The Shop Floor,” p. 513. Although class has become the dominant 
theme of modern novels, these novels remain in the world of dentists, 
librarians, and university lecturers, the office retaining its prestige over 
the shop. Good novels are needed that make possible a genuine under- 
standing of the shop and break down the assumptions that a clerk in a 
routine job has abilities and education superior to those of a good car- 
penter. The supposition that shop workers would gain prestige along 
with greater income and a more comfortable life has been proved untrue 
because of the low value still placed on physical prowess unless it 1s 
amateurish as in gardening or in running a four-minute mile. 


, September 19, 1958. 


572. Pringle, John. ‘‘A Classic Novel of the Australian Wilds,” p. 532. 
In 1897, the editor of the Sydney Bulletin received a letter inquiring about 
the possibility of publishing a “full-sized novel, title, Such is Life, scene 
Riverina and Northern Vic.; temper, democratic; bias, offensively Aus- 
tralian.” After a lapse of fifty years, Joseph Furphy’s Such is Life, the 
“one Australian classic” is seen to have many merits. Its theme is the 
cold war between bullock-drivers and the squatters. Such is Life and 
Furphy’s other novels are highly sophisticated, highly literary works of 
art. Their greatest merit is the talent for comedy and for reproducing 
vernacular. In his digressions, modeled on Sterne and Fielding, he rails 
at the selfishness of the rich, the ignorance of the poor, the iniquities of 
the old world, and the hope of the new. It is time that English readers 
ome this first voice from the farthest fringes of the English-speaking 
world. 


| 
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573. Fielding, K. J. “Thackeray and The ‘Dignity of Literature,’ — I,” 
. 536. During Thackeray’s career many men of letters were working to 
improve the social and financial a a of authors through organizations 
they developed for the purpose. Thackeray remained aloof, partly because 
of temperament and partly because many of the leaders of the movement 
were men he had satirized in Punch. He was embroiled, therefore, in 
continuing controversies in which he was accused of bad faith, although 
he was really following his convictions that authors should silently assume 

they were as good as other gentleman. (To be concluded.) 
— John K. Mathison 


LOUISIANA FOLKLORE MISCELLANY, No. 3, May 1958. 


574. Anderson, John Q. ‘Some Mythical Places in Louisiana,” pp. 1-10. 
Five places—Fool River, Haunted Bayou, Galvez, Bayou Pom Pom, and 
Nip ‘n Tuck—are discussed. Fool River is the river a traveler takes when 
he has lost his way, especially among the rivers emptying into Tensas 
River and Payou Macon. Haunted Bayou is inhabited by the spirit of Pete 
Hudson. Galvez has an uncertain history. It may have been a real 
Spanish village that became a ghost town. The story has to do with a 
group of pious gentlemen and merry maidens, who spent the night to- 
gether. Bayou Pom Pom, the most widely known of Louisiana’s mythical 
ar is a cajon village not far from New Orleans. Its famous mayor is 

elesfore Boudreaux who holds all the high offices and private businesses. 
He avoids accidents by turning all the cows loose on the state highway. 
Bayou Pom Pom and its mayor were created by a New Orleans news- 
paperman. Nip ’n Tuck was introduced by the Anglo-Saxon settlers in 
1870. 


575. Oster, Harry. “Easter Rock Revisited, a Study in Acculturation,” pp. 
21-43. Easter Rock is an Easter service which includes African elements, 
first described in 1942 by Lee and Marianna Seale. Oster recorded the 
service again in 1956, and compares the African elements in the earlier 
and later variants. These include dancing, improvisation, the “shout.” 
The march, an important feature, is “fundamentally a disguised dance.” 
Elements of the ritual are the “banner” and “banner puller.” The march- 
ing is always counterclockwise. The ceremony culminates in a ~n 
consisting of a large cake, a bottle of Angelica wine, and a little basket 
containing two or three Easter eggs. The sunrise sermon begins a few 
minutes before sunrise. The theme is a play on the words “east,” “‘yeast,”” 
and “resurrection.” Kerosene lamps are also used in the ceremony. Easter 
Rock is a combination of Christian and African elements. 

— R. D. Jameson 


THE McNEESE REVIEW, X: Winter 1958. 


576. Peavy, Charles D. “The American Indian in the Drama of the 
United States,” pp. 68-86. ‘The Indian was one of the most outstanding 
figures of the early native drama of America. Appearing on American 
stages in the mid-eighteenth century, this sentimentalized idealization with 
his bombastic speeches and pathetic death-songs, became immensely popu- 
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lar during the early nineteenth century—particularly through the acting 
of the talented tragedian Edwin Forrest, and held his prominence on the 
stage until finally driven from the boards by a series of satires and clever 
burlesques.”” Some of the most important plays with an Indian theme are 
summarized and a ‘‘chronological tabulation of nineteenth century Ameri- 
can dramas involving the theme of the American Indian” concludes the 


article. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MEANJIN, XVII: 4, Summer [December} 1958. 


577. Meredith, John. “Bawdy Bush Ballads,” pp. 379-386. While it has 
been the generally accepted view that there is little bawdry in Australian 
folksongs, a number of unprintable ones do exist. These include “The 
Shearer's Lament’’ (attributed to Henry Lawson), ‘The Union Maid,” 
“Navvy on the Line,” “Cobb and Co.’s Road” (also attributed to Law- 
son), “The Cunnamulla Track,” “The Warrego Lament,” ‘The Goon- 
diwindi Song,” “The Bastard from the Bush”’ (also attributed to Lawson), 
= “Five Miles from Gundagai,” expurgated texts of which are printed 
ere. 


578. Stanford, Derek. “Beatniks and Angry Young Men,” pp. 413-419. 
There is a world of difference between the Beat Generation and the 
Angry Young Men. The Beat Generation is essentially a movement of 
poetry; the Angry Young Men express themselves in prose, and the “eae 
of Kingsley Amis and John Wain seems stiff-collared compared to that of 
Allen Ginsberg. Only the dramatist John Osborne seems really a poet, but 
his facility with words is superior to his stock of ideas. The philosophical 
weakness in the AYM movement is demonstrated by Colin Wilson, who 
tries to be cultured without being educated and who is hopelessly ill-in- 
formed. Much superior to Wilson is Stuart Holroyd, only 25, the only 
AYM philosopher of promise. Another weakness of the AYM is their 
fierce concentration on the struggle for success. The best alternative to 
Braine and Wain in English fiction is provided by Muriel Spark and 
Isobel English. 


579. Wallace-Crabbe, Chris. “Standing Somewhere, Sometime,” pp. 420- 
422. A central problem of our age is one of “engagement’’ or “involve- 
ment”—whether the writer should be concerned with specific political 
problems. A great work must arise from extensive experience, and for 
that reason the writer who omits politics is limiting himself. ‘“The danger 
lies not in taking sides but in mouthing what are simply other people's 
manifestoes.” Yet the commitments made by Colin Wilson, Kingsley 
Amis, and Bill Hopkins are not likely to be fruitful because they stem 
from mere “emotional peevishness.’” In a recent collection of essays, 
Declaration, only Doris Lessing seems to have a really clear idea of where 


she stands and expresses her point of view capably. 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, VIII: 4, Winter 1958. 
580. Sanders, Jean B. ‘The Ballads as a Source of Nursery Rhymes,” pp. 
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189-198. ‘As the assumption has long been held that ballads are a source 
of nursery rhymes, this study attempts to investigate that assumption and 
to determine something of the relationship of nursery rhymes published 
in current collections in America to the Child ballads.” The author feels 
that her study ‘‘may lead to the reinforcement of the theory that ballads 
were not the common property of the people at large, but belonged, . . . 
to a few individuals upon whom the rest of the community depended to 
remember and recite them. . . . In the second place, a study of nursery 
rhymes and their sources might disclose hitherto undiscovered or un- 
recognized sources of the ballads, or even of the marchen.”’ 


581. Ives, Edward D. “The Burning Ship of Northumberland Strait: 
Some Notes on That Apparition,” pp. 199-203. Through correspondence 
with some fifteen ras the author gathered data on “The Burning 
Ship.” He first heard of this apparition while he was doing research on 
Prince Edward Island during the summer of 1957. His article is chiefly 
a discussion of the various facts and opinions given to him by his in- 


formants. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 
MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XI: 3, Fall 1958. Special Issue: William 
3 


Faulkner. 


582. Rolle, Andrew F., ed. ‘‘William Faulkner: An Inter-Disciplinary 
Examination,” pp. 157-159. In October 1955 the Southern California 
Chapter of the American Studies Association held a conference to examine 
the work of William Faulkner, particularly Light in August. Those par- 
ticipating in the symposium were a sociologist, Scott Greer; an historian, 
Davis Applewhite; a pre Raymond E. Bernberg; and a literary 
specialist, B. R. McElderry, Jr., whose comments follow. 


583. Greer, Scott. “Joe Christmas and the ‘Social Self," pp. 160-166. 
Greer attempts to communicate what Light in August ‘seems to mean 
within a sociologist’s frame of reference.” He feels that ‘the story centers 
around Negroism in the South.’’ Since Joe Christmas’s ancestry is in- 
definite, he belongs neither to the world of the white nor to that of the 
Negro. Thus he is a “marginal man,” on the borderline where societies 
collide and interpenetrate. Joe Christmas bears “the burden of human 
identity in a world without Deity where the human is lost under the 
stereotypes of race, class, and culture.” 


584. Applewhite, Davis. ‘The South of Light in August,” pp. 167-172. 
In the novel, Faulkner has presented in Yoknapatawpha County a micro- 
cosmic view of the South. This picture is an authentic one in many re- 
spects: the description of the countryside and the evocation of the small- 
town atmosphere, the creation of the poof-white characters, the small 
farming class, and particularly the superbly depicted Negro characters. In 
other respects, the picture is incomplete or misleading: Faulkner for the 
most part ignores the middle classes; he fails to give “any positive value 
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to the strong conservative religious life of the majority of the people”; 
and he fails to display any purpose in the lives of his major characters. 


585. Bernberg, Raymond E. “Light in ee et A Psychological View,” 
pp 173-176. From the point of view of the psychologist, Faulkner's 

aracterizations of personalities are well done. For example, Christmas’s 
need and value systems are so thoroughly created and his motivations made 
so clear that the reader is able to predict his behavior. The character of 
Bunch is strongly contrasted with that of Christmas, and “this ability to 
show contrast is an important element in Faulkner’s insight into person- 
ality organization.” 


586. McElderry, B. R., Jr. ‘“The Narrative Structure of Light in i. Hl 
pp. 177-187. “Too little attention has been given to the extraordinary 
structural problems which Faulkner solved in Light in August.” Most 
obvious in the structure are the contrasts between the story of Lena and 
Byron which opens and closes the novel—a simple, chronological narra- 
tive, largely concerned with love—and the central story of Joe Christmas— 
a violently non-chronological, extremely complex narrative, dealing pri- 
marily with hate. Through the interaction of the two primary strands of 
the plot, Faulkner achieves ‘‘the intertwining of present, immediate past, 
and remote past.’ The implausibility of both strands of action is mini- 
mized by their contrast. 


587. Smith, Hallet. “Summary of a Symposium on Light in August,” 
pp. 188-190. The papers presented at the conference of the Southern 
California Chapter of the American Studies Association illustrate both 
the validity of the inter-disciplinary approach to a work of literature and 
the vitality of Faulkner’s Light in August. 


588. Doster, William C. ‘The Several Faces of Gavin Stevens,” pp. 191- 
195. Gavin Stevens has appeared as a central character in three of the 
Yoknapatawpha novels and in numerous short stories, and there are seem- 
ing inconsistencies and changes in the presentation of his character. The 
Knight's Gambit stories show him as a clever, almost supra-rational in- 
tellectual. In Intruder in the Dust, he is a similar person, except that he 
is physically incapable of action. Reguiem for a Nun or him as the 
— possessed of power and prestige. In The Town, Stevens has 
ome almost pure mind, capable only of talk and totally ag om of 
effective action to block the encroachments of the Snopeses in Jefferson. 


589. Young, T. D., and Floyd C. Watkins. “Faulkner’s Snopeses,” pp. 
196-200. Five of Faulkner’s major novels and more than a dozen short 
stories have had Snopeses in important roles. The usual critical view has 
been that in these novels the Snopes family, in opposition to the tradi- 
tional and aristocratic Sartorises and Compsons, “epitomizes rapacious 
self-interest, animalism, and amorality’’; but this view is over-simplified: 
“there are gradations of morality, even among the Snopeses.” Colonel 
Sartoris Snopes, the ten-year-old boy of “Barn Burning,” and Wall Street 
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Panic Snopes of The Town are examples of Snopeses who are portrayed 
sympathetically by Faulkner. 


590 Howell, Elmo. “A Note on Faulkner's Negro Characters,” pp. 201- 
203. Faulkner has “perhaps more than any other American writer treated 
the Negro as a human being and not merely as the member of a race.” 
Faulkner has on occasion had Negro characters whose individuality is lost 
under the overriding message of the story, but in the creation of minor 
Negro characters, like Job in The Sound and the Fury, the economy and 
great richness of Faulkner's art are obvious. “In going beyond the accident 
of color and race to the essential humanity of all men, William Faulkner 
has drawn some of the finest Negro characters in American literature.” 

— H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN AGE, III: 1, Winter 1958-1959. 


591. Brandon, Donald. ‘Conservatives, and the Lost and Silent Genera- 
tions,” pp. 2-7. Possibly the best hope for revivifying the American 
“Silent Generation’”’ (now bogged in “a dangerous intellectual and cultural 
vacuum’) lies in the work of “the New Conservatives,” with their “‘re- 
discovery of the Christian-humanist tradition and its application to the 
problems of the present.” It is fruitless to compare uae unfavorably 
with the post-W.W. I ‘Lost Generation,” which, despite dynamic energy, 
had little constructively worthwhile to say, and whose “absolutely open 
mind” became too readily filled with “Marxism, Freudianism, Fascism, 
and the notion that the scientific method is the only way to establish 
truth.” The greater “Lost Generation” survivors—Faulkner, Hemingway, 
O’Neill, Eliot—moved on to religious or metaphysical affirmation. 


592. Stanford, Derek. “Bagehot and the Monarchy,” pp. 33-39. As part 
of a wider discussion of the “mythopoeic” role of the Crown in British 
life, Stanford reviews two chapters on “The Monarchy’ in Bagehot’s 
The English Constitution (1867). To the pragmatic Bagehot, the “digni- 
fied” capacity of the Crown was incalculably more important than the 
“efficient.” Bagehot never minimized “the part which inertia, sluggish- 
ness of mind, and uninformed conservatism play in human nature.’ The 
monarch would more likely exhibit “honor, or courage, or social style 
than . . . wisdom or originality of mind.” To ‘poke about” examining 
the practical work of the Crown was to diminish the charm. “Its mystery 
is its life. We must not let in daylight upon magic.” 


593. Warren, Austin. “The ‘New Humanism’ Twenty Years After,” pp. 
81-87. Warren traces the “persisting and multiform influences” of the 
New Humanist movement surviving through former pupils and other 
disciples of Babbitt and More. With few exceptions, the followers have 
written as Christians; Babbitt, though unconverted, tended toward 
Catholicism. Babbitt’s humanistic opposition to the democratic educa- 
tionism of President Eliot and John Dewey has survived in such scholars 
as Foerster, Matthiessen, Bush, and others—perhaps also in the “great 
books” and other neo-Aristotelian programs. An erstwhile Babbitt dis- 
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ciple, Stuart Sherman, turned democratic but “‘carried ‘standards’ into the 
Middle West,” and his regionalism influenced Ransom and the Nashville 
Agrarians. Through T. S. Eliot, who diverged into royalism, Christianity, 
and a measure of aestheticism, Babbitt’s influence has affected a gener- 


ation of critics. 
— John O. Waller 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, IV: 4, Winter 1958-1959. 


594. Moyer, Patricia. ‘Time and the Artist in Kafka and Hawthorne,” 
pp. 295-306. Hawthorne’s “The Artist of the Beautiful” and Kafka’s 
“A Hunger Artist’ concern the position of the artist in the modern world, 
but whereas Hawthorne’s artist experiences hostility which leads to pro- 
ductive isolation, Kafka’s artist meets indifference, rendering him unable 
to develop creative potential. Such loss of prestige is “the counterpart of 
the modern world’s loss of faith in the spiritual levels of existence.” In 
both stories the artist seeks to transcend the limitations of the conven- 
tional attitude toward time. Hawthorne's artist is saved from permanent 
immersion in time by the more organic time-pattern of nature. The 
Hunger Artist, incognizant of time, never escapes ‘from it, but the 
temporal effect is not linear (as in Hawthorne) but one of simultaneity. 
The Hunger Artist’s introspectiveness, representative of 20th-century art, 
is a turning inward “to the depths of the unconscious without ever really 


turning outward again.” 


595. Gurko, Leo. “ ‘The Secret Agent’: Conrad’s Vision of Megalopolis,” 
pp. 307-318. The Secret Agent has been mistakenly considered an an- 
archist novel, inviting comparison with The Possessed, etc. But the an- 
archist theme is mere scaffolding; the dominant idea is the life of man in 
the great city. Conrad conceives of London “as monstrous, indifferent, a 
devourer of light, a center of darkness.” The anarchist movement, with 
its dehumanized preoccupation with abstractions, is its political equivalent. 
The quality of life in the city is rendered by the theme of duality, the 
persistent failure of the characters to communicate, and the pervasive sloth, 
inaction, and natural passivity in the novel. Notable also is the chromatic 
movement from light to darkness. Conrad’s personal and professional 
circumstances and his state of mind led him to search for a symbol of the 
life of failure, a search which culminated with the image of London. 


596. Light, James. “Nathanael West, ‘Balso Snell,’ and the Mundane 
Millstone,” pp. 319-328. West’s first novel, The Dream Life of Balso 
Snell, ‘“‘one of the funniest books in American Literature,” foreshadows 
much of West’s later interest and achievement. It deals with the con- 
fusion of man’s dream life and is indebted to Freud, the surrealists, Joyce, 
and, especially, the dadaists. The dominant tone of the novel is disgust 
(conveyed by excremental images), and the principal theme is the conflict 
between idealism and materialism, spirit and flesh (conveyed by Balso’s 
meeting with a series of grotesques). Balso Snell anticipates Miss aye 4 
hearts in such themes as the fruitless search for a central unity and The 
Day of the Locust in its disgusted shriek against the world of the mind. 
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Its implication is that submission to the merely physical animal provides a 
state of happiness as high as man can expect. ‘To ask for more is to ask 
for dreams—and misery.” 


597. Kiralis, Karl. “Joyce and Blake: A Basic Source for ‘Finnegans 
Wake,’”’ pp. 329-334. Blake’s Jerusalem is a major source of Finnegans 
Wake. Both are “the last, the most lengthy, and the most enigmatic” 
works by their authors. Blake was one of Joyce’s favorite poets (numerous 
allusions). Jerusalem and FW are both concerned with man’s fall and 
awakening; both have a dream structure (rudimentary in Jerusalem); they 
also develop according to a growth cycle. Moreover, the characters are 
similar (Finn and Albion, Shem and Los, Shaun and Hyle). Finally, in 
the two works the authors treat time and space similarly; both fuse past, 
present, and future into simultaneity and superimpose ancient locales on 
their own countries. A study of either work helps to understand both. 


598. Martin, Terence. “James’s “The Pupil’: The Art of Seeing Through,” 
pp. 335-345. The familiar Jamesian device of “seeing through’ is 
especially relevant in ‘“The nal which consists of interdependent 
revelations which define the characters and dramatize the situations. 
Through Pemberton we see Morgan Moreen, through Morgan the rest of 
the family, through both we see through the Moreens and _ ultimatel 
through Pemberton. Pemberton sees the Moreens as “adventurers” (ct 
the names, the family language, imagery of hands, etc.). Morgan, whose 
relationship with his farnily is “morganatic’ and who rarely speaks 
Ultramoreen, is ‘a dweller by the sea,” able to judge the gulf between 
himself and his family once their identity is revealed. Pemberton, who 
seems a doctor, is rather a dependent nurse who loves the victimized 
Morgan but whose failure to accept the de-victimized child contributes to 
the final revelation and his death. The somewhat blind Pemberton and 
Moreens live on. 


599. Mitchell, Stephen O. “Alien Vision: The Techniques of Science 
Fiction,” pp. 346-356. Science-fiction, like early realism and naturalism, 
presents “‘an alien vision, a picture of a world we do not know and would 
not like.” The general opinion that it is sub-literary rests on its inability 
“to secure sympathy for an unacceptable world.” To win intellectual ac- 
ceptance for his alien world, the science-fictionist, like the realist, depends 
on overpoweringly believable detail, domestication of the improbable, and 
some frame of reference. To secure emotional acceptance he provides 
“emotional extrapolation.” Science-fiction suffers from a surfeit of repeat- 
ed technical devices, especially the frame of reference. Though these 
devices are indispensable for a hearing, they lead to technical monotony. 
This is the dilemma of science-fictionists, to be resolved only when our 
world more nearly resembles theirs. | 


600. Richardson, H. Edward. ‘The ‘Hemingwaves’ in Faulkner's “Wild 
Palms,” pp. 357-360. In The Wild Palms Faulkner attempted “to tell 
in civilian terms what Hemingway told as a war story” in A Farewell to 
Arms. There are basic parallels of theme, action, dialogue, and symbolism 
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(inadequacy of “hotel room” love, desertion of profession, idyllic inter- 
lude, death in labor or after abortion, the palms and the rain as ‘symbol 
of human defeat”). The hard-drinking Chicago newspaper reporter, 
McCord (who uses the otherwise unexplained word hemingwaves), seems 
to be modeled after Hemingway himself, by rneans of whom Faulkner 
expresses his debt to Hemingway. The satire in the portrait may be “a 
lonely genius’s way of combating a universal neglect.” 


601. Taylor, Donald S., and Daniel A. Weiss. “Crashing The Garden 
Party,” pp. 361-364. Two brief interpretations of Katherine Mansfield’s 
story are given in reply to Warren S. Walker, ‘The Unresolved Conflict 
in “The Garden Party,’ ’’ MFS, III (Winter 1957-1958), 354-358 (AES, 
I: 3, item 361), who argues that the social conflict in the story is un- 
resolved. Taylor, ““A Dream—A Wakening”: The dream world of the 
Sheridan women is in conflict with the real world. In the course of the 
story Laura wakes to reality from the dream, an action to which the clash 
of social attitudes is subordinate. Weiss, ‘The Garden | of Proser- 
pina”: The story is mythic and concerns the initiation of a sensitive 
neophyte into mysteries. The story leaves Laura at the “pristine moment” 
just beyond childhood. To inquire further concerning later social attitudes 


is “asking for another story.” 
— John C. Broderick 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LIX: 4, 1958. 


602. Isaacs, Neil D. ‘Constance in Fourteenth-Century England,” pp. 
260-277. In this comparison of one of the most popular plots in medieval 
literature as found in Chaucer’s and Gower’s versions and in Emare, the 
three versions are held to have been written within ten years of each other, 
and from the same Anglo-Norman poem as the lost French original of 
Emare. Phonological and inflectional peculiarities—words of French 
derivation, rhyming words, and the like—point to the northeast Midland 
dialect, probably in north Lincolnshire or perhaps Nottinghamshire, and 
the last third of the 14th century. The author was of the lower classes 
connected with trade. Metrics yield evidence pointing to conflicting 
conclusions. Gower’s colorless version shows him more concerned with 
being both a poet and a moralist. Chaucer's style is the extreme opposite 
and makes use of many flowers of rhetoric. Chaucer's additions and 
changes serve to increase narrative efficiency and improve probability. 
Examination of the three versions shows that Chaucer’s is an improvement 


over the versions before him. 
— R. D. Jameson 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VI: 1, January 1959. 

603. Hotson, Leslie. “Anthony Munday’s Birth-Date,” pp. 2-4. An entry 
of christening in the register of St. Gregory’s by St. Paul’s shows an 
‘“Anthoney Monday” to have been baptized October 13, 1560. New evi- 
dence identifying this person with Anthony Munday, the writer, involves 
testimony given by Munday in 1598 concerning a will he had drawn up, 
in which testimony he gave his parish of birth as St. Gregory’s and his age 
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as 38 “‘or thereabouts.” The true date of Munday’s birth as 1560, not 
1553, seems to have been definitely established. 


604. Power, William. ‘Double, Double,” pp. 4-8. The use of two char- 
acters with the same first name in The Roaring Girl, Anything for a Quiet 
Life, and Michaelmas Term aids in solving problems of authorship of 
these three plays. In the first of these, Mary Fitzallard and Roaring Moll 
(Mary) seem to be the work of Dekker and Middleton respectively; in 
the second, George Cressingham and George the apprentice imply collab- 
oration in composition [collaborators not identified, although Middleton 
is suggested as the likely author of the subplot}. The duplication in the 
third (Richard Easy and Dick Hellgill) seems to have resulted from mere 
carelessness. 


605. Loesch, Katharine. “A Dangerous Criminal Still at Large,” pp. 8- 
9. Parallel ideas and one exact parallel of phrase suggest that Ma- 
cavity in T. S. Eliot’s ““Macavity: The Mystery Cat’’ was based upon 
the character of Professor Moriarty in A. Conan Doyle’s stories. 


606. Steer, F. W. “The Account Book of William Norwich,” pp. 9-11. 
The account of expenses for a boy at Eton in 1725 and 1726 is given. 
(See AES, II: 2, Item 210.) (To be continued.) 


607. Garbaty, Thomas Jay. “Feudal Linkage in Beowulf,” pp. 11-12. 
The pledge to the king by the warriors (Beowulf, 11.2633-2638 and 
2864-2872) anticipates the later feudal custom whereby the vassal pledged 
similar protection for his liege-lord and demonstrates “the uninterrupted 
and interrelated development of early English literature.” 


608. Kiralis, Karl. ‘‘James Hogg and William Blake,” pp. 12-14. In 
Hogg’s The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified Sinner, the 
author seems to have referred slightingly to Blake, calling him “‘‘a great 
original.’”” The book appears to contain ‘‘some of the central thought 
of Blake’s works.” 


609. Duffy, Charles. “An Epigraph by Thomas Campbell,” p. 14. A 

hitherto unpublished poem of ten lines by Campbell may have been com- 

— as an epigraph to be inscribed on a shell and presented to Samuel 
ogers at the first meeting of a small club in 1817 at Campbell’s home. 


610. Kumar, Shiv K. “Dorothy Richardson and Bergson, ‘Memoire par 
Excellence,’ pp. 14-19. Like Bergson, Dorothy Richardson treats mem- 
ory (the past being still extant through it) as a “ ‘spiritual’ ’’ phenomenon 
disclosing reality. Unlike him (and Proust) she does not distinguish 
formally between voluntary and involuntary memory; rather, the two 
mingle inextricably, the one blending with the other. Like Proust, she 
shows the thing causing stimulus as capable of producing recall of past 
experience, if enough time has passed for memory to operate upon the 
things and events ostensibly forgotten. 
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611. Corder, Jim. ‘Spencer [sc] and the Eighteenth-Century Informal 
Garden,” pp. 19-21. In emphasizing the superiority of naturalness to 
poesia in landscaping, Spenser influenced the irregular or informal 
garden of the 18th century. Three passages in The Faerie Queene (the 
Bower of Bliss, the Garden of Adonis, and the scene in Canto X, Book 
VI, of the graces dancing) demonstrate this emphasis especially well. 
Various 18th-century figures have stated their indebtedness to Spenser 
for this aesthetic theory. 


612. Hopkins, Robert H. “A Note on ‘Johnie Cock’ (Child 114, Percy, 
No. 5),” pp. 24-26. A supposed obscurity involving chronology in the 
first two stanzas of ‘Johnie Cock” in the Percy version can be removed 
by considering “were bound” in stanza one as analogous to the Hebrew 
sehen perfect tense, expressing a future event as though it were past. 

e eating of the deer’s liver and the drinking of its blood are to trans- 
fer the virtues of the dead to the living. The deer is best thought of as 
an enchantress magically transformed; analogies to this exist in Scottish 
Highland literature. 


613. Rees, Joan. “Wordsworth and Samuel Daniel,” pp. 26-27. Daniel’s 
comments in The Civil Wars, Book VI, on the weariness and despair that 
follow the loss of simple faith through seeking too much knowledge 
suggest Wordsworth’s comments on Godwinism in Book XI of The 
Prelude. 


614. Foster, Brian. ‘‘Jalousie: Two New Datings,” p. 27. The O.E.D. 
dating for jalousie as 1824 does not represent the earliest usage of this 
word (meaning a kind of Venetian blind). The word occurs under date 
of 1783 in Miss Tully’s Ten Years’ Residence at the Court of Tripoli. 
French linguists who cite the word as a 17th-century borrowing from the 
Italian are overlooking its use by Du Bellay and Montaigne in the 16th 


century. 


615. Cooney, Séamus. “Grammar vs Style in a Sentence from Roderick 
Hudson,” pp. 32-33. The penultimate sentence of Roderick Hudson went 
through three revisions, of which the third, appearing in the New York 
edition, is clumsy and grammatically incorrect. The sentence can be made 
satisfactory by dropping one word, “who.” 


616. Shuman, R. Baird. ““A New Edmund Gosse Letter,” p. 33. A hither- 
to unpublished letter from Gosse to Edmund C. Stedman, dated March 
8, 1880, shows the writer’s graciousness and youthful spirit. The letter 
contains a scornful comment upon contemporary criticism and favorable 
comments on the publication of Stedman’s correspondence with Austin 
Dobson, on Stedman’s forthcoming study of Poe, and on Swinburne’s 
edition of Shakespeare. 


617. Green, David Bonnell. “A New Thomas Hatdy Letter,” pp. 34-35. 
Hardy’s fidelity to fact and his use of autobiographical data are shown 
in a previously unpublished letter to one E. Pasco, not dated but written 
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in May 1904, concerning the word “‘Harlican” (harlequin) and the story 
of “broaching the Admiral” given in The Dynasts (V, vii). Both details 
come from Hardy's boyhood. 


618. McManaway, James G. “Queen Elizabeth Crowned with Stars,” 
pp. 35-36. The ee peculiarities of copies of Delaram’s en- 
graving of Queen Eli and accompanying verse in Camden’s Annales 
at the Folger Shakespeare Library are discussed. 


619. Soloman, Eric. “Prophetic War Novels,” pp. 36-37. Novels of 
the late 19th century which presented and warned against future wars were 
examples of superficial, oversimplified, melodramatic propaganda which 
the modern reader finds “quaint and outdated.” H. G. Wells’s The War 
of the Worlds, although representing the genre, is a superior representa- 
tive of the type. 


620. Lombard, C. M. “David Williams and the Image of Man as a 
Priest,” pp. 37-39. Lamartine’s statement of 1856, “L’homme est le 
prétre de la création,” was anticipated by Benjamin Franklin, who ap- 
lied the term “Priest of Nature’ to the English deistic minister David 
Williams, later to win fame among French intellectuals despite a satirical 
reception at home. Lamartine discovered the idea in the Tableau Naturel 
of Louis-Claude de Saint-Martin, a contemporary of Williams. 


621. Noble, A. H. “Unusual Words in a Diary of 1842,” p. 40. The 
diary of a Mr. Allnutt records three unusual words from the north of 
England—“‘a-necking” (cf. modern American slang, neck’), “skeit” 
(a container holding six gallons) and “‘statel” (a long row of grass, the 
term being used in mowing). The two latter terms are not in the O.E.D. 


622. Purdum, Richard. ‘‘A Year and a Day in The Return of the Native,” 
p- 40. Hardy used a folk-literature element (the year-and-a-day motif) 
apparently without understanding its real point—that that space of time 
is necessary to cover a full year, to the same date of the month from 
which one started. Skeat, in his edition of Chaucer, suggests this 


lanation. 
— John S. Phillipson 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVI: 1, Winter 1959. 


623. Kazin, Alfred. ‘Psychoanalysis and Literary Culture Today,” pp. 
45-55. Like a character in Osborne’s play Look Back in Anger, many of 
today’s writers are angry because they are unable to be angry. Mailer’s 
recent work expresses an isolation and a dearth of real emotion, as does 
that of Kerouac, Tennessee Williams, Nelson Algren, Paul Bowles, and 
others. The work of these writers contains a great deal of sex, but sex 
as an expression of anger and as a means of breaking through isolation. 
However, these writers do not admit their loneliness; they masquerade 
it as revolution. Psychoanalytic theory, especially Wilhelm Reich’s, has 
influenced much of this writing just as it literary criticism. Art has 
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become over-psychologized. By doing away with repression, psycho- 
analysis has helped produce a literature in which the protagonist is no 
longer a rebel but a stranger. 

— Sheldon Grebstein 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVII: 4, October 1958. 


624. McBurney, William H. “Edmund Curll, Mrs. Jane Barker, and the 
English Novel,” pp. 385-399. The relationship between the notorious 
publisher, Curll, and the Lincolnshire Catholic, Mrs. Jane Barker, whose 
novels set a pattern he followed for 30 years, illustrates how the important 
position of the bookseller influenced “the form, content, and aims of the 
emerging genre’ of fiction. Though with occasional realistic touches, 
Mrs. Barker's Love’s Intrigues (1713), Exilius (1715), A Patch-Work 
Screen for the Ladies (1723) and its 1726 sequel, along with the pro- 
ductions of even more shadowy female novelists, were short romances, 
influenced mainly by Continental models, and collections of short stories 
—high-flown and full of incident. ‘The effect of this continued empha- 
o on variety upon the structure of the new literary genre was consider- 


625. Grebstein, Sheldon. ‘Sinclair Lewis’s Unwritten Novel,” pp. 400- 
409. Lewis's failure to write his novel on American labor, projected in 
the early 1920's and attempted at various times into the late 1930's, “very 
likely” is the most important single cause in his literary decline after the 
Nobel Prize in 1930. Lewis himself doubted his ability to accomplish the 
task; only in one work was the idea at all realized, bet then only in a 
fragmentary way in the mediocre The God-Seeker (1949). To the three 
different reasons advanced to explain the failure—his relationship with 
his father (Ramon Guthrie), inadequacy of his “intellectual equipment” 
(Ben Stolberg), and his fear of writing an unpopular work (Louis 
Adamic)—is added the one that the task of treating definitively the gi- 
gantic, rapidly changing labor movement was too great for him. 


626. Kimmey, John L. ‘John Cleveland and the Satiric Couplet in the 
Restoration,” pp. 410-423. More important in literary history than has 
been realized, Cleveland's satiric couplets influenced Dryden in his slash- 
ing manner; in such metrical tricks as polysyllabic words, antithesis and 
balance, and enjambment; and particularly in the “rapidity, vigor, and 
terseness” of his numbers; and influenced John Oldham primarily “in 
the vigorous music of his couplets,” as with “‘tight’’ monosyllables, ‘‘strong 
accents at the beginning of a line,” and “heavy caesuras for emphasis.” 
“Hudibras” Butler was alone in using Cleveland’s burlesque verse, bor- 
rowing, among other features, wrenched accents, mispronunciations, and 
most obviously Cleveland’s clownish rhymes. The two tendencies of 
Cleveland’s verse, one retaining Elizabethan roughness and the other 
refining the couplet, thus were literarily influential. 


627. Vieth, David M. “Rochester's ‘Scepter’ Lampoon on Charles II,” 
pp. 424-432. The ascription of the poem beginning “In th’ isle of 
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Britain long since famous’ te Rochester by the unreliable Poems on Af- 
fairs of State (1697) is supported by six Ms copies, each of independent 
authority. Both Ms authority and internal evidence—mention of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and of Louis XIV’s wars—point to a date of 
composition between March 1674 and the end of 1675. Ms authority 
also supports Bishop Burnet’s anecdote of Rochester's accidentally giving 
this satire to Charles and his subsequent banishment from the court in 
1675-76, as suggested in Poems on Affairs of State. The “scepter” poem 
is a more reasonable cause of Portsmouth’s anger at Rochester than any- 
thing else so far suggested, containing as it does ‘‘a coarse reference to 
her sexual intimacies with’ Charles. 


628. Rosenberg, Albert. “‘Defoe’s Pacificator Reconsidered,” pp. 433- 
439. A description neither of ‘‘‘an imaginary war among . . . authors” 
as 19th-century students of Defoe said nor of merely the Collier Stage 
Controversy as Sister Rose Anthony first correctly remarked, Defoe’s 

, published February 20, 1700, deals with the literary controversy 
ie by Sir Richard Blackmore’s attack on the stage in Prince Arthur 
(1695) and continued by Jeremy Collier and Luke Milbourne in 1698. 
These answered, the wits are temporarily victorious. But Blackmore’s A 
Satyr Against Wit (1699), a reply to the Dispensary of Sir Samuel Garth, 
his literary and professional opponent, reopened the campaign for the 
men of sense; and against him were ranged the Christ Church Wits and 
those of Will's Coffee House, as well as those of the Dispensary of the 
Royal College of Physicians. “Defoe sees the literary controversies as 
weakening the country,” and, not favoring either wit or sense 
(“judgment”), wishes to balance them. 


629. Winton, Calhoun. “Steele and the Fall of Harley in 1714,” pp. 
440-447. The idea motivating Bolingbroke’s Schism Bill of May-June 
1714—to present Oxford with the impossible choice of alienating either 
the High Church Tories or the Dissenters who supported him—Steele 
had been using since mid-February when in the final issue of The English- 
man (No. 57, february 15, 1713/14) he “first directed his satire against 
Harley's ows. religious position,” that of a convert from Dissent. This at- 
tacix uu the “New Converts’’ Steele continued in his periodicals The Lover 
(February-April 1714) and The Reader (April-May 1714) and in his 
tract The Romanish Ecclesiastical History . . .May 1714) with the object 
of turning ‘both Dissenting and High Church support away from’ Ox- 
ford. Though the policy probably originated with the Junto Whig leaders, 
Steele was the first to give currency to the attack upon “the weakest spot 
in Harley’s armor.” 


630. McKillop, Alan D. “Thomson and the Licensers of the Stage,” Pp- 
448-453. Thomson became associated with the Opposition in 1737. Hi 
Agamemnon, produced at Drury Lane on April 6, was licensed; but upon 
the political success of Mallet’s Mustapha, gpg at DL on February 13, 
1739, the Lord Chamberlain changed policy to prohibit Henry Brooke's 
Gustavus Vasa on March 18 or 19 and T Thomson’s Edward and Eleonora 
on March 26. Both plays were published in subscription and trade edi- 
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tions and were criticized in the Daily Gazetter. Thomson's plays “became 
less obviously partisan”; his Alfred (in collaboration with Mallet), 
though performed before the Prince and Princess of Wales on August 
1 and 2, 1740, and patronized by them, was duly licensed and “‘may . . . 
be said to mark the point where dramatists of the Opposition tend to 
merge their work in the broader stream of Whig panegyric.” 


631. Fussell, Paul, Jr. “Some Observations on Wordsworth’s ‘A POET !— 
He hath put his heart to school,’ ”’ pp. 454-464. Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
though ironically its construction belies its theory, presents a dramatic 
situation: ihe poetaster is scornfully placed in the “ ‘stagnant pool’” and 
“artificial garden” of the 18th-century rule-bound poet and then the 
young poet is advised to follow “the fresh natural setting of forest and 
field.” The two analogues of romantic criticism—“the overflow of water” 
and “vegetation” —both present in the poem “assume a world in which 
a vision of synthesis, of the parts of nature as well as of form with feel- 
ing in art, is the key which reveals the divinity of man, of universe, and 
of the imagination which unites them.’ The octave is linked to Words- 
worth’s essays on epitaphs in the insistence upon the fusion of statement 
and form and the sestet to his Guide to the Lakes—prose works of 1810 
—in criticizing the artificial garden and praising the effect of forces of 
nature. The sonnet was probably written in 1810 with Goethe as the 
poetaster and published in 1842 after the German’s death. 


632. Burd, Van Akin. ‘“Ruskin’s Defense of Turner: The Imitative 
Phase,” pp. 465-483. Ruskin’s own words to the contrary, his essay de- 
fending Turner in 1836 is not “ ‘the first chapter of Modern Painters,’” 
but represents the 18th-century “pattern of his parents, teachers, and much 
of his reading.” During the decade to 1836, though receptive to but not 
understanding the principles of Turner's work, Ruskin imitated it less 
effectively than he did that of the neo-classical Samuel Prout; similarly 
copying in his juvenile poems “the verse forms, diction, and subject mat- 
ter of” earlier poets (as Milton, Pope, and Byron), Ruskin treated na- 
ture as “picturesque,” as other poets and painters had. The critical ideas 
of the essay itself are like those of Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting and 
Reynolds's Discourses on Art; “that the painter should please and instruct, 
that he should depict the aggregate ideal of perfection, that he is above 
rules, that he should subordinate color to design, that painting and poetry 
are sisters, that the painter’s imagination will evoke the past.” Ruskin’s 
conventional point of view is the reason, therefore, of Turner’s polite 
but cold acknowledgement upon reading the essay in Ms. 


633. Harris, Victor. “The Arts of Discourse in England, 1500-1700,” 
pp: 484-494. Suggested as alternatives to the history of rhetoric and 
ogic—scholasticism till about 1574, Ramist vogue till about 1600, and 
compromise between them till the final decades of the 17th century 
when innovators broke the pattern—given in W. S. Howell's ground- 
breaking Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 (1956)—are the 
following: (1) that both scholastic and Ramist forms of rhetoric and 
logic “ran side by side throughout most of the period”; (2) that human- 
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ism influenced especially scholastic rhetoric from the beginning of the 
period so that the compromise may be dated earlier; (3) that the inno- 
vators—the Baconians and Port Royalists—-did not break completely with 
tradition; (4) that Ramism did not become ‘moribund in England after 
its in the 1580's” but fluctuated in popularity till the fe of the 
17th century; (5) that Howell’s placing Cicero on the side of the tra- 
ditionalists ‘tends to obscure the fact that Cicero was one of the heroes of 
the Ramist movement’’; and (6) that the distinguishing ‘concept of Ram- 
ism—the maintaining of clear distinctions among the arts—” amounts to 
little more than “their reshuffling.” Howell’s study “should stimu- 
late a further reappraisal” of the relationship of logic and rhetoric to 
poetry and its criticism. 


634. Moore, John Robert. “Alexander's Feast: A Possible Chronology of 
Development,” pp. 495-498. In his letter of September 3, 1697, to his 
sons, Dryden wrote of the trouble he was having with his Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day. According to the Bolingbroke anecdote, Dryden wrote it 
off during one night; after two weeks of revision the poem was sung on 
November 22. In December Dryden had Tonson, the publisher, change 
“Lais” to “Thais,” and the work appeared that month. The one-night’s 
sitting probably occurred in late September after the second edition of 
Jeremy Collier’s Essays upon Several Moral Subjects (September 6, 1697), 
pp. 21-22, gave Dryden the theme of Alexander and Timotheus, the 
musician. 


635. Condee, Ralph Waterbury. ‘Ovid's Exile and Milton’s Rustication,” 
- 498-502. Milton's “Elegia Prima’’ presents “‘a cross-comparison” of 
is rustication to Ovid’s exile: Milton was as happy at London and as 
miserable at Cambridge as Ovid was happy at Rome and miserable at 
Tomis. The Ovidian parallels ought not to conceal Milton’s jibes at 
Cambridge, which becomes as antithetical to poetic creation as was Tomis. 
What Ovid misses in exile from Rome—books, the theater, the sight of 
pretty girls, pleasant scenery—Milton has in London. Though he “used 
the London-Rome, Cambridge-Tomis relationship to organize his poem” 
his sections on the theater and on women “‘lie in an undigested lump at 
the center of the poem’’; his treatment of literary pleasures in “L’ Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso” is much better organized. 


636. Steadman, John M. ‘Milton, Valvasonv, and The Schoolmen,” pp. 
502-504. An unnoticed parallel between Milton’s Areopagitica and Valva- 
sone’s preface to his epic Angeleida—Milton recommends Spenser as a 
“ ‘better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,’”’ and Valvasone suggests “pious 
poets” as more meaningful expounders of theology than the two school- 
men—may strengthen previous “argument that the diabolical invention 
of artillery . . . may have been partly derived from the Angeleida’ and 
that Milton’s a theory and practice owe partly to Valvasone’s. Sec- 
ondly, as in the same passage in his preface, Valvasone cites Horace’s 
praise of Homer, the el suggests that Milton echoes this praise 
in reference to Spenser. 
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637. Kenyon, John S. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Pronunciation of Stephano: The 
Merchant of Venice V. i. 28, 51,” pp. 504-506. The traditional scholarly 
opinion that the mispronunciation Stephan'o of MV was corrected in 
The Tempest to Steph'ano has foisted off a ghost pronunciation. Shakes- 
peare’s metrical practice, which is here illustrated, reveals that he sounded 
the name Steph‘ano all the while. 

— John B. Shipley 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXV: 4, Winter 1959. 


638. West, Paul. “Romantic Identity in the Open Society.” pp. 578- 
585. American intellectuals, particularly Lionel Trilling, have an an- 
guished self-scrutiny and too much concern for a structure of ultimate 
validity encompassing for them both conformity to and detachment from 
society. It is argued that the concern for personal identity is a product 
of democratic opportunity, that man cannot find contentment in a de- 
vised coherence, and that, by self-obsession, American intellectuals will 
either lose their status as intellectuals or begin to write a new American 
novel of manners. 


639. Percy, H. R. “The Essay: An Art in Eclipse,” pp. 642-649. The 
essay, as different from an article, aims at permanence, is the work of 
an artist, and shows an incontrovertible belief in the personal view. But 
few readers today have the aesthetic sensibility to respond to true essays. 
Some were sickened of the form in schoolwork; others find it fashionable 
to be anti-intellectual. But the essay form has long been an agreeable 
form, and a future revolt from materialism will certainly bring the essay 


back to popularity. 


640. McPherson, Hugo. “The Arts in Canada: Saturday’s Children or 
Sunday's?” pp. 677-681. The new vigor of Canadian arts and the greater 
sensitivity of her critics is notéd in a review article on Malcolm Ross, ed., 
The Arts in Canada, ‘‘a provocative and fascinating comment on Canadian 
arts at mid-century.” 


641. Stanford, Derek. “T. S. Eliot’s New Play,” pp. 682-689. This re- 
view article on Eliot’s The Elder Statesman, as seen at the Edinburgh 
Festival, puts the question ‘whether Eliot’s correctness of tone, his for- 
mality of mind, and precision of temper really recreate in the mirror of 


drama the interal currents of present English living.” 
— R. E. Lee 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, IX: 4, Autumn 1958. 


642. Lawrence, William W. “Measure for Measure and Lucio,” pp. 443- 
453. The coarsening of Lucio and the severity of his punishment are but 
two examples of the change in tone and character portrayal to be found 
in the second half of Measure for Measure. The marked differences be- 
tween the two halves of the play can be accounted for by the occasion 
of the play’s performance. It was given before James I during the 
Christmas Revels. A happy ending was in keeping with the spirit of the 
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season, and the portrait of a Duke who resolves all difficulties would 
have pleased James, who ‘‘loved to fancy himself a peace-maker.” Given 
the audience, it would not do to let the slanderer of a sovereign go un- 
punished. So it is that Lucio, the sympathetic friend of Claudio and 
courteous helper to Isabella, must at the end of the play pay for his 
jests at the expense of the disguised Duke. 


643. Hill, R. F. “Shakespeare’s Early Tragic Mode,” pp. 455-469. In 
Shakespeare’s later tragedies strong emotion is likely to Be expressed in 
simple language. The relationship between passion and language is, 
within the framework of poetic drama, naturalistic. In the early tragedies 
deep passion is likely to find its expression in the heightening of rhe- 
toric, in the “‘accumulation of rhetorical images’ (e.g. John of Gaunt’s 
dying speech). In 2 Henry VI natural comic dialogue is thrust crudely 
into the rhetorical surroundings; in Titus Andronicus and Richard III the 
the characters of Aaron and Richard “‘disturb the overall rhetorical mode.” 
In all three plays the incompatibility of natural comic speech and rhe- 
torical speech is marked. Richard II is the “only near-perfect essay in 
rhetorical tragedy.” The distancing achieved by the rhetorical mode cre- 
ates a world which we “contemplate as an idealized evocation of sorrow.” 
Romeo and Juliet is a transitional play, containing “vestiges of the early 
manner” and the “‘seeds of the mature tragic style.” 


644. Mark, Thomas R. ‘The First Hungarian Translation of Shake- 
speare,” pp. 471-478. In 1790 the first Hungarian translation of a com- 
plete Shakespearian play appeared in print. The play was Hamlet. Its 
translator, Francis Kazinczy, who was active in the national movement 
of the late 18th century, hoped through translations of the classics to 
establish Hungarian as the language spoken by all classes. He chose a 
drama because he also hoped to found a Hungarian-language stage, the 
regular theaters of the day conducting their performances in . 
Kazinczy’s version was based on Ludwig Schréder’s enormously popular 
but radically altered German prose version of Hamlet. 


645. Mendilow, A. A. “‘Falstaff's Death of a Sweat,” pp. 479-483. Dame 
Quickly’s account of Falstaff’s illness and death shows Shakespeare's 
familiarity with the many descriptions of the plague and its symptoms 
to be found in the standard sadicel texts of the day. Her diagnosis of 
the illness as a “burning quotidian tertian’’ is “an exact medical des- 
cription.”” The manuals pointed out that those given over to sinful 
living were especially susceptible to the “sweat” or plague. Some details 
of the description detiving ultimately from the manuals are: Falstaff’s 
fumbling with the sheets, the sharpness of his nose, the changing of 
color, and his smiling upon his fingers’ ends. 


646. Fogel, Ephim G. ‘“‘A Table of Green Fields’: A Defense of the 
Folio Reading,” pp. 485-492. If it can be shown that the Folio reading 
“a Table of greene fields’ has a meaning that is clear and also consis- 
tent with the rest of Dame Quickly’s account of Falstaff’s death, there 


will be no choice but to relegate Theobald’s brilliant emendation ‘a 
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babbled of green fields” to the footnotes. The argument for the Foiio 
reading runs as follows: (1) “Table” is to be taken as meaning “pic- 
ture’’; (2) in the phrase as a whole there is an ellipsis: “his nose was 
as sharpe as a Pen, and [it was} a Table of greene fields”; and (3) 
“green fields” is a metaphor for sickly green color, one of the signs 
of imminent death. When Dame Quickly saw “that the feature, ha- 
bitually inflamed by an intolerable deal of sack, had become both sharp 
as a goose-quill and sickly green,” she knew death was near. The 
metaphor is exaggerated, but hyperbole is part of the Quickly idiom. 


647. Smith, John H., Lois D. Pizer, and Edward K. Kaufman. “Hamlet, 
Antonio's Revenge and the Ur-Hamlet,” pp. 493-498. There are many 
similarities between Hamlet and Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge. In both 
plays, for instance, a ghost exhorts his son to revenge; the son does not 
take advantage of an opportunity to stab the villain in the back; the 
hero, his mother, and the Ghost meet in a closet scene; and the heroine’s 
death is reported by the hero’s mother. If, as the evidence seems to 
suggest, the two plays were written at about the same time (summer 
and fall of 1600) then the similarities must be explained by reference 
to a common source. This source may be the Ur-Hamlet. The happy 
ending of Antonio’s Revenge suggests that the Ur-Hamlet may have 
ended with the hero escaping death. 


648. Rosenberg, Marvin. ‘Reputation Oft Lost Without Deserving... ,’ 
pp. 499-506. Bowdler’s Shakespeare is less of a bowdlerization than 
are many of the editions that preceded his. A —— of Bowdler’s 
Othello with John Philip Kemble’s acting version shows that Bowdler’s 
changes, which were made for reasons of decency and propriety, are 
far fewer in number and less drastic than those of Kemble. Bowdler 
recognized cases where the plays could not be completely refined. In 
speaking of Othello, Bowdler states that he had to sacrifice his inten- 
tion of providing a Shakespeare perfectly suitable for family reading. 
Making Othello thoroughly acceptable would have meant, as Bowdler 
put it, “destroying the tragedy.” 


649. Seng, Peter J. ‘“‘An Early Tune for the Fool’s Song in King Lear,” 
pp. 583-585. In the British Museum’s copy of Pammelia, Musicks Mis- 
cellanie “occur two staves of manuscript music that may preserve the 
original tune’ of the Fool’s song, ‘Then they for sudden joy did weep.” 
(Liv.191-194). It is here reprinted. 


650. Cairncross, Andrew S. “Two Notes on Hamlet,” pp. 586-588. 
The first note supports the conjecture of C. J. Monroe that “either” in 
the crux “and either the devil” (III.iv.169) should be emended to 
read “entertain.” The second note suggests that a misplaced marginal 
insertion in the Good Quarto copy used for the Folio text accounts for 
two incomplete lines in the Folio (V.ii.220 and 232) and that the 
second incomplete line (232) is the complementary half of the first 


(220). 
— Albert Gilman 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLIV:1, Winter 1959. 


651. Simpson, Claude M., Jr. “Sister Carrie Reconsidered,” pp. 44-53. 
Although the novel is a transitional work, with many overtones of in- 
herited fictional convention (for example, Dreiser's prudish presentation 
of erotic situations), Dreiser's power of drama fel characterization is 
great enough to transcend such limitations. Sister Carrie speaks to us as 
“a perennially contemporary novel,” focusing our attention on the “‘basic 
drives for comfort, money, power, ar a ean a materialistic so- 
ciety esteems today as yesterday.” Included are considerations of the 
novel’s publishing history, its plot structure, and its stylistic content. 

— Robert C. Jones 


THE TEXAS QUARTERLY, 1:4, Winter 1958. 


652. Gindin, James. “The Reassertion of the Personal,” pp. 126-134. 
The happy endings in many recent British novels (such as those by 
Kingsley Amis, Angus Wilson, John Wain) are, in a sense, a return 
to the British comedy tradition, but also serve as “exuberant demonstra- 
tions of the author’s point of view.” Amis, Wilson, and Wain share, 
“in varying tones and with varying intensity . . . an opposition to 
pretense and fraud and find a common theme in insisting on the 
worth and dignity of the individual.” “Aware, perceptive, concrete, the 
comic becomes the perfect instrument with which to stake off the narrow 
area within which sanity, honesty, lack of illusion can still apply to human 
experience. Without fear of sounding dogmatic or pretentious, the comic 
writer can place his values, still, in contemporary terms and reassert the 
worth of the individual.” 


653. Blanshard, Rufus A. “Pilgrim’s Progress: Conrad Aiken’s Poetry,” 
pp. 135-148. Beginning with the assertion that it is time for a full 
critical treatment of the evolution of Aiken’s modes and themes and a 
definition of his abiding value, this paper goes on to suggest a possible 
“stance’’ from which such a survey could be made. Included are brief 
considerations of the symphonies and serial poems, Aiken’s preoccupa- 
tions with repetition and contrast of ‘‘emotion-masses” and with corres- 
pondences between ‘‘outer and inner weather and the ‘music’ those chords 
make,” and his growing concern with language as a theme in itself. 
Aiken’s pilgrimage is that of ‘‘a modern spirit in the modern world, 
one who like Festus has continually iets in the net of himself and 
perceived in a mirror his own vacuity, and has had the self-knowledge 
and the irony . . . to call what he is and sees “The Divine Pilgrim.’ His 
poetry is a monument to the difficulty and the integrity of a multiple 
pilgrimage.” 


654. Stallman, R. W. “The Houses That James Built—The Portrait of 
a Lady,” pp. 176-196. The cathedral and opera house scenes are pivotal 
scenes in the novel’s structure. Their juxtaposition—the cathedral em- 
blematic of the spiritual, the opera house emblematic of the mundane— 
is on ge to elicit “the hidden contradiction in Isabel Archer’s charac- 
ter an 


the change in her personality.” Moreover, “the houses in A 
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{sic} Portrait of a Lady serve to interpret their inhabitants metaphorically. 
As artist, James was addicted to the symbolic significance of things: a 
cracked tea-cup, a golden bowl, works of sculpture or painting or music, 
tapestries, ancient coins. By such minute particulars James renders sym- 
bolically the nature and plight of his fictional characters—in The Portrait 
of a Lady notably by the metaphors of gardens and houses.” An interpre- 
tation of the novel, based on the above theme, is developed. 

—Robert C. Jones 


TULANE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, VIII, 1958. 


655. Lumiansky, R. M. “Malory’s Steadfast Bors,” pp. 5-20. The 
various appearances of Bors in Morte Darthur indicate that Malory care- 
fully shaped this character to establish his steadfastness and thereby 
to make possible his important narrative role “‘as the patient bearer of 
protective responsibility for Lancelot” in the final parts of the story. To 
achieve this end, Malory made alterations in and additions to his source 
materials. 


656. Taylor, Dick, Jr. ‘The Masque and the Lance: The Earl of Pem- 


- broke in Jacobean Court Entertainments,” pp. 21-53. For many years, 


William Herbert, the third Earl of Pembroke, participated in and 
supervised court revels, the masque, and its allied form of tilting and 
barriers. Through his patronage of the masque, Pembroke was associated 
intimately with Jonson, Daniel, and Inigo Jones and their quarrels. 
In the collaboration and strife between Jonson and Jones, Pembroke 
fostered each in his sphere and specially favored neither. Pembroke 
frequently took part in masques and his “‘skill and grace as a dancer in 
the masque were notable’’; and as a result of many successful appearances 
in tourneys, tilting, and barriers, he achieved considerable fame in these 
forms of entertainment too. 


657. Taylor, Aline Mackenzie. “The Patrimony of James Quin: The 
Legend and the Facts,” pp. 55-106. James Quin, a famous 18th-century 
actor and exponent of the declamatory school of acting, was noted for 
his eccentricities and mots. Various legends, jokes, and anecdotes became 
attached to his name. For the biographer interested in the facts of his 
life, however, the whole matter of his inheritance from his father is 
obscured by these degends, by Quin’s efforts to maintain his personal 
privacy, and by the lack of court records pertaining directly to his patri- 
mony. He lost, probably through the legal manipulations of William 
Whitshed, his inheritance in 1710-1712 and recovered, by means of a fi- 
nancial settlement, a significant portion of his patrimony some time after 
1738. His affluence after 1741 and the size of his estate at the time of 
his death in 1766, as well as evidence from certain legal proceedings, indi- 
cate that from one source or another he came into considerable wealth 
around 1741. 


658. Fogle, Richard Harter. “Billy Budd—Acceptance or Irony,” pp. 
107-113. The complexity of Billy Budd permits three current views of 
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its meaning: (1) a statement of Melville's “‘acceptance,” (2) a state- 
ment, through irony, of his continuing quarrel with God, and (3) the 
denial that interpretation of it is possible. Recognizing its irony and 
ambiguity, Fogle shows that “Billy Budd is . . . entirely comprehensible 
as Melville’s version of tragedy.” “It portrays men as better than they 
are”; the author has heightened and dignified the action by investing his 
characters “in heroic myth, legend, and history’; it makes “‘a clear dis- 
tinction between the sphere of the actual and the sphere of the ideal’; 
“the mainspring of the plot is a reversal’; and it “can claim also the 
final attribute of tragic reconciliation.” 


659. Adams, Richard P. “Hawthorne: The Old Manse Period,” pp. 
115-151. During his stay at the Old Manse from July 1842 to Gctobes 
1845, Hawthorne wrote 20 pieces, ‘‘most of which can be classified in 
three categories of subject matter . . .: satire, the life and work of the 
artist, and what he called ‘Allegories of the Heart.’’’ In the stories of 
the satirical group—'’The New Adam and Eve,” “The Hall of Fantasy,” 
“The Procession of Life,” ‘The Celestial Railroad,” ‘Fire Worship,” 
“Earth’s Holocaust,” ‘The Intelligence Office,” and “A Select Party” 
—Hawthorne attacks various forms of intolerance, the remnants of Puri- 
tan theocracy, and “the commercial oligarchy that seemed to be swallowing 
everything Hawthorne valued in a new intolerance of all but material 
objects and activities.” In the second group—‘The Birthmark,” ‘The 
Artist of the Beautiful,” ‘Drowne’s Wooden Image,” and “P’s Cor- 
respondence’’—Hawthorne reveals his interest in the function of the 
artist and suggests his own difficulties as an artist. With regard to the 
third group, a passage in the Notebook concerning the human heart 
allegorized as a cavern provides clues to the interpretation of ‘‘Egotism; 
or The Bosom Serpent,” ‘“The Christmas Banquet,” and ‘Rappaccini’s 
Daughter.” 

660. Assad, Thomas J. “Analogy in Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the Bar,’ ” 
pp. 153-163. There is no significant disparity between the literal and 
igurative meanings of “Pilot” in Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the Bar.” The 
similarities in the two halves of the A eg in logical structure, in metrical 
pattern, and in grammar suggest that “the imagery ought to be con- 
sidered in the light of this general structure, and more particularly, each 
image should be considered in its relationship with its corresponding 
image.” Analysis of the imagery in this manner shows that “the imagery 
shifts its emphasis to throw more prominently into the foreground the 
figurative meaning of the poem: . . . there is a seeming change in 
death, but the human spirit in reality remains the same, is immortal, or 
changes and does not ge, in a way we cannot understand.” 


661. Bollier, E. P. “T. S. Eliot and John Milton: A Problem in Criti- 
cism,” pp. 165-192. Many critics have regarded Eliot’s statements in 
1947 regarding Milton as a recantation of his earlier claims that Milton’s 
verse had had a pernicious influence and that Milton was not as great 
as his reputation. When viewed in context, however, it can be seen that 
no really fundamental change of critical opinion occurred. Eliot’s sev- 
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eral pronouncements on Milton are consistent with his general critical 
development. ‘‘Neither Eliot’s late recognition of a limited technical 
utility in Milton’s verse for the immediate future, nor his admission of 
hitherto unacknowledged qualities in Milton’s poetry, seems inconsis- 
tent with the general criteria which have informed both his Milton 
criticism and his criticism of other poets from the beginning.” 

— Taylor Culbert 


UNIVERSITIES AND LEFT REVIEW, V, Autumn 1958. 


662. Williams, Raymond. “The Press the People Want,” pp. 42-47. In 
i the daily press became a majority press during World War I 
and a fully distributed press by World War II. The Sunday press (a 
Victorian tradition) was a majority press by 1910, fully distributed by 
1920. These facts, indicating that the daily paper did not extend to 
the working class until the first war, suggest that the significance of 
the Education Act of 1870 and of 19th-century expansion of literacy 
“can be properly expressed as minimal.” A history of English news- 
papers is traced, and the class distribution of present English newspapers 
is discussed, with attention to their differences in format and approach. 

— Sarah Youngblood 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, I1:2, December 1958. 


663. Bibby, Cyril. ‘Thomas Henry Huxley and University Development,” 
pp. 97-116. Although Victorian reform of university education is largely 
attributed to the Oxford classicists Newman, Pattison, and Jowett, T. H. 
Huxley “probably had more influence on the actual development of the 
universities in the nineteenth century than any of them.” Huxley, who 
did not receive the conventional public school and university education, 
evolved an idea of a university “much more in tune with the needs of 
the times.” Regarding the university as a place for teaching uni- 
versal knowledge, he pointed to the need for research, some scientific 
education for all students, courses in art and English literature, abolition 
of entrance examinations and compulsory Greek, admission of women, 
and separate examinations in subjects. He believed that even technical 
schools should turn out intelligent men rather than skilled workers. 
Working through Royal Commissions, Huxley effected educational re- 
forms in Scotland and Ireland and almost every university and college in 
England. He was a major contributor to the School of Mines, the Royal 
College of Science, and the City and Guilds College. Finally, he resolved 
conflicts of educational interests in London and thus enabled “the present 
. . . Universtiy of London to become established before the end of the 


664. Kovalev, Y. V. ‘The Literature of Chartism,” pp. 117-138, trans. 
by J. C. Dumbreck and Michael Beresford, with an introductory note by 
W. H. Chaloner; the introduction to An Anthology of Chartist Literature, 
ed. by Y. V. Kovalev. This anthology is the first attempt to collect in 
one volume the most characteristic and aesthetically significant poetry and 
prose of the “powerful working class movement known as Chartism.” 
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Chartist literature represents an “independent literary ‘rend’? which pro- 
vided 19th-century English literature with new themes, a broader frame- 
work, and new light on the dark side of life—inspiring writers like 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Elizabeth Gaskell. With few professional 
like Ernest Jones, William Linton, and Gerald Massey, Chartism 
eft as its main legacy the works of anonymous working-class poets. 
Emerging in 1838-9, Chartist literature was first journalistic in character, 
with poetty and prose developing later. Chartist journalism, growing 
out of political speeches, long retained its simple, clear, racy oratorical 
style. Principally the work of amateurs, businesslike in approach and 
responsive to English political and social events, Chartist poetry was used 
as ‘‘a means of carrying on the class struggle.” Dominated at first by 
the romantic vision, Chartist literature later developed a realistic under- 
standing of social laws and the class struggle, although Chartist prose 
writers failed to establish an organic unity of form, subject, and ideas. 


665. Johnson, E. D. H. “ ‘In Memoriam’: The Way of the Poet,” pp. 
139-148. Tennyson’s In Memoriam, regarded “exclusively as spiritual 
autobiography,” is also an important record of the poet’s artistic develop- 
ment between 1833 and 1850. Despair, philosophic doubt, nascent hope, 
and confident faith —the four spiritual themes of the poem in A. C. 
Bradley’s analysis—correspond to the stages in Tennyson’s artistic growth: 
poetry as “release from emotion,” “escape from thought,” ‘“‘self- 
realization,” and “mission.” First, poetry serves as an “anodyne,” a 
“private ceremony,” eventually arousing the poet’s anxiety about his 
responsibility to his audience. Second, poetry allays the poet’s mental 
torment while his songs, faithful to their inspiring mood, “register the 
full range of the poet’s sensibility.” Doubt forces the poet out of his 
“subjective involvement in his grief.’ Through the cathartic exercise 
of art, the poet gains the “power to sublimate pis feelings.” Third, 
art ceases to be “‘a distraction from the central conflict.’” The creative 
impulse reveals the vitality of nature. Finally, the fuller minstrel learns 
“to encompass the organic totality of his experience.” 


666. Dougherty, Charles T., and Homer C. Welsh. “Wiseman on the 
Oxford Movement: An Early Report to the Vatican,” pp. 149-154. A 
letter, dated January 12, 1839, from Monsignor Wiseman to the Secre- 
tary of Propaganda in Rome sheds light on the way the Vatican followed 
the Oxford Movement. The swift “reorganization of English vicariates 
in 1840” shows that the Vatican followed events closely and me 
accepted the estimates of the “Romantic converts” rather than those of 


the four Vicars Apostolic. The formerly unpublished letter reveals “that 
Wiseman was in touch with those Roman Catholics . . . [sympathetic] 
with the Oxford Movement.” The letter is divided into three parts: 
“Building of new churches,” “Conversions,” and “Development of the 
Catholic Spirit among Protestants.” 


— J. Wallace Donald 
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